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Here’s Some Map-Changing 
Hitler's Pals Wont Like 


Look How State Barriers Have 
Crumbled! But Full War Effort 
Demands COMPLETE REMOVAL! 


MERICA is making some inter- 
esting map-changes of its own. 
Changes that help you—personally 
—and the nation as a whole, 
Defense shipments that were often 
held up by state barriers from one 
to four days —are beginning to 
come through on schedule. Trucks 








A WORD TO YOU, 
Mr. LEGISLATOR 
—AND YOU, TOO, 
Mr. and Mrs. VOTER 


The nation’s safety and future pros- 
perity rests largely upon action taken 
in your state now 

A new booklet, 





“Smash the Bottle- 


formerly detoured around entire 
states—or cities—now flow over 
more direct routes. 


Texas, Indiana, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Tennessee —and 13 other 
states—have adopted new laws that 
permit truck sizes and weights more 
nearly in keeping with the nation’s 
requirements. 


To tuners. this means a faster 
pace f 


To you, it means lower prices for 





food —clothing—and all your daily 
necessities . . . because practically 


everything you buy comes all or part 


of the way by truck. Myibia 
cities TOMORROW 
It means more 
truck freight with less congestion. 
More truck taxes for better roads, 


Less for you to pay. 


MORE ACTION NEEDED 
Yet many contradictory laws and 
regulations still exist... in most of 
our 48 states. 


Right now—with legislatures in 


sesston—isn’t it time to remove all 


of these useless walls... to step up 
the efficiency of America’s fastest, 


most flexible, most economical 








transportation system? 





necks’’—describing what you can do 
to help clear away obstacles to de- 
fense production in your community — 


will be sent on request. 
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WEAPONS FOR VICTORYV................ P.9 
America is going to have to compound a 
brew of blood and sweat during 1942 if 
it expects to think in terms of an offensive 
instead of a defensive war. Neither Mr. 
Roosevelt nor Mr. Churchill has minimized 
the tremendous job ahead. That job, from 
the point of view of American man power, 
machine power and material power, is 
forecast in this article. 


FRENCH FLEET: COVETED PRIZE...... P. 11 
There’s a reason why our State Depart- 
ment still clings to the slender diplomatic 
thread between Washington and Vichy. 
The reason is so obvious most analyses dis- 
regard it. Not this one. 


NAVY’‘S PROBLEM IN PACIFIC........ P. 32 
A laconic remark uttered by an American 
Civil War general has been used to good 
advantage by the Japanese. They did “git 
thar fustest with the mostest.” Result: 
American forces are taking a beating. Re- 
sult: American citizens are asking ques- 
tions . . . questions about our outpost de- 
fenses, about our Navy and its air force. 
Here are the answers. They’re hard and 
cold—but they do explain just what our 
generals and admirals are up against. 


THE NEW COLLABORATION.......... P. 14 
Upstairs in the President’s oval study Mr. 
Churchill spotted new pins on the White 
House war map; over at the OPM, Lord 
Beaverbrook needled U.S. production 
chiefs; at the War and Navy Departments, 
British and American generals and ad- 
mirals started to sew up a unified com- 
mand. There is a new and aggressive wind 
blowing through Washington this week. 
This article charts the direction, reveals its 
impact on key personalities, spots the high 
and low-pressure war strategies. 


EFFECT OF EXPANDED DRAFT........ P. 16 
The nation’s man power is going to be 
thoroughly combed for military and naval 
service. Also a draft labor army may be in 
prospect. What are the individual’s chances 
to shoulder a gun, wield a hammer? Here 
is a timely analysis by age groups. 


TAKING PROFIT OUT OF WAR...... r oF 
The Treasury and Congress are talking 
astronomical tax and “voluntary” savings 
figures for the new year. There’s nothing 
mysterious about how these proposals hit 
the businessman’s, workman’s, housewife’s 
pocket, as this preview shows. 

THM FU TIGRAA. . . cocscsesicsssecsssssese P. 20 
Here is a shock for the war-conscious citi- 
zen: How the U.S. rates with Japan in air- 
craft carrier strength. That shock is due 
to last for quite some time, maybe an- 


2 


NGS within the Meons 


other full year, as the implications of this 
week’s Pictogram and its accompanying 
article are realized. 


THE PRESIDENTS WEEK. ....c<ccecccoes: P. 22 
Mr. Roosevelt faced the press with his 
cigarette holder at the same cocky angle as 
usual. His neighbor, Mr. Churchill, trailed 
expressive gestures with a cigar. This on- 
the-spot recording of that history-making 
conference, plus a near-the-spot account- 
ing of the week, will long be remembered. 


NO STRIKES—NO LOCKOUTG........ P. 24 
Johnny, the doughboy, got his gun in 1918. 
Johnny, the worker, got a set of rules that 
same year which kept him at his war in- 
dustry machine. Today, the men behind 
the men behind the guns can look forward 
to a new set of wartime labor rules. 


QUESTION OF THE WEEK.............. P. 28 
High-ranking congressional figures . were 
asked a vital question about the aircraft- 
carrier construction program. The an- 
swers received make important reading 
to all who “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 


TREND GF BUSIMESS.........::2<..000002 r. 29 
Those half-pint Jap submarines blew up 
much more than U.S. ships. They blew 
up all the old ideas about conducting busi- 
ness in wartime. If businessmen want to 
keep in step with Government they will 
have to understand the new ideas and 
words now afloat in Washington. 


INTER-AMERICA WEEK.................. P; wo 
The road to hemispheric good-neighborli- 
ness is paved with good intentions. In 
one week, several of those intentions, as 
this survey reveals, were translated into 
dollar-and-sense facts. 


THE RUBBER SHORTAGE................ P. 34 
When the Japanese struck at the Philip- 
pines they struck at every American home. 
Those homes will be affected as long as 
the war continues. Right now the impact 
is centered on automobile tires. But the 
broader-gauge view is even more serious, 
as this week’s Special Report explains. 
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It's to be much more difficult to win back than to lose Pacific outposts. 














or The hard fact is this: Every foot of ground now lost to Japan will have to be 
or retaken at heavy cost in men and materials. That's the price to be paid. 
or It would have been much simpler for U. S. to have worked harder in time of 
ca peace to build air superiority, to build tank superiority, to prepare for war. 
ic But: Few thought anybody would "blitz" this country; few preferred to give 
or up new cars and refrigerators a year ago so there could be tanks and aircraft. 
ry That seemed to be too much to ask. Instead, the country went in for a gadget boom. 
ire Result is to be very painful, very costly, even humiliating. It is seen in 
ce a pygmy nation like Japan taking air command over an American possession, in the 
ics same little nation throwing more tanks into battle than the U. S. 

How: Defeat of Japan may have to wait upon a defeat of Hitler as the main 
, job; may later have to be undertaken step by step across the Pacific. 

f 

s 
rch Even so, events aren't far different from what officials expected. 


Fi 
In the case of the Philippines..... 
It's only in recent months that the Army decided to make a real fight for | 

| 





these islands; that the conclusion was reached that they could be defended. 

They're too exposed; too difficult to supply from U. S. 

But: Once the decision to defend was reached, heavier air and tank and in- yl 
fantry forces might have been provided. American forces were left to fight un- 

















» der severe handicaps. They were outnumbered and outarmed by the Japanese. 
In the case of little Wake Island..... i 

iT A mighty U. S. had to leave a small band of Marines to go down fighting, : 

without reinforcements, without relief. The Navy had other work to do. 

City Even so: In Wake, as in Guam, Japan gets more U. S. property, gets a new ; 

eee jumping-off place for planes and ships to fight off a future U. S. offensive. 

City, In the case of Hong Kong..... ( 

— Britain knew when Japan was permitted to take Canton that this British out- 

= post couldn't be held; that it would go in the first heavy fighting. | 

vt Now: It must sometime be retaken, maybe at heavy cost. It and the U. S.-held 

Tel. Philippines are natural positions for cutting Japan's lines to the south. 

a In the case of Singapore..... 

ais The position must be held at almost any cost. It's here that the big fight 

1078; will be made, that the issue in the Pacific really will be joined. 

on The outcome: Dependent upon U.S.=<British speed in sending reinforcements. ' 

on & i 

Sek Tendency now is to be critical of the U. S. Navy, to ask why it isn't smash- 





os ing Japanese transports, or sinking the Japanese Navy, or doing other things. 


The answer is: The Pacific is a very big ocean. And: Japan sits astride the 
suid direct approaches west from Hawaii, holding a screen of fortified islands. 


wy Effective operating range of a fleet is approximately 2,500 miles from its 
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base. Japan is 5,000 miles west of Hawaii, the nearest adequate U. S.-owned base. 

That's not to say that the fleet is bogged down in mid-Pacific. It will have 
plenty of surprises for the Japanese. New Navy leadership is noted for its fight- 
ing attitude. The Navy is turning in a remarkable performance in its drive 
against submarines in the Atlantic. Once the shock of defeat in the Pacific 
wears off, once new leaders take hold, the story in the Pacific may change quickly. 

To date: There is nothing impressive about Japan's fighting ability. It's 
only that she is able to put more men, more machines, more ships, more fire power 
at the place where the fighting occurs. She is ready. We are not. 





Basic weakness of Britain and U. S. is this..... 

The initiative still is on the other side; still is with the enemy. 

Hitler can call his shots, can shift direction, can use surprise. So can 
Japan. Both are operating from a central position. Both can carry an attack. 

At the same time: Britain and U. S. are on the defensive; are trying to 
protect possessions scattered around the entire globe; are constantly forced to 
decide which points to defend, which to sacrifice. Arms are lacking for attack. 

So: American and British equipment is concentrated in the Middle East, not 
in Singapore or the Philippines. It's built up against an expected Hitler 
drive. Then: Japan strikes with everything she has at Singapore and Philippines. 

It's the same story everywhere. Planes and guns that China might use to 
hit at. Japan must go to England or Africa. Planes and guns that England needs 
must go to Russia. Those that we need are of necessity sent to Africa. 














Then isn't there any hope of a change? Isn't the initiative to shift? 

The answer is: The initiative will shift when U. S. production of arms is 
vast enough to permit overwhelming dominance at some point of attack, not before. 
Roosevelt-Churchill are trying to decide when and where the shift shall 

come. They're engaged in an effort to agree where U. S. production should be 
concentrated, who should get what and when, who should command, and where. 
After that: 1942 and most of 1943 probably will be years of defense, years 
when preparation is being made for attack. 
In 1943: The turn probably will come. 














Effort ahead, measured in dollars, is going to be very great. 

Prospect is that $20,000,000,000 will be spent by U. S. on armament in the 
year ended next June 30; that $40,000,000,000 will be spent in year following, 

After that: With continued war, the total will rise to $50,000,000,000 or 
more in the year beginning July, 1943. War costs are measured in big figures. 

It's figured that at least $150,000,000,000 will be required to win this 
war. The cost may be much more than that. 

But: Money isn't the main factor. 

In war: Money means little. Work and production mean everything. Money is 
just. the measure of effort; is under more and more Government controls. 











Roosevelt expects industry itself to speed up arms output. He's not sold 
on the idea that the Government superstructure means much in getting speed. 

Inside view is this..... 

Until now: Industry had more to gain by producing peacetime gadgets than by 
converting to war production, than by speeding arms output. 

Now: Industry no longer can obtain materials for peacetime production. So: 
there is every incentive to convert to war production. 

Events are counted upon to bring their own arms speed-up. That's not to 
say there won't be changes in leadership here. There will be. 
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Final inspection of stabilizers, built by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation : HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 

















> , We N America’s all- long experience in aeronautical engi- |: CORPORATION SERVES THE: 
out drive to win _ neering. AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 
f command of the ‘ ‘ : 1—By building parts to manu-: 
; ; In tires, tubes, bullet-sealing gasoline |: GORE TE 
. skies, Goodyear Air- facturers’ specifications 
we af ; 7 tanks and other rubber accessories our Weis 
craft Corporation will 2— By designing parts for all 


play an increasingly important part. production is zooming to new peaks. 


types of planes 


any design or construction problem 


Our big Akron factory is rapidly multi- Goodyear parts meet the most rigid govern- 3— By re engineering parts for 

is plying its output of wings, tails, nt specifications. They are proving their |: mass production | 
ailerons, flaps, stabilizers, floats, na- high quality in many planes now in 4— By extending our research 
celles, wheels, brakes and other metal tive Service. : facilities to aid the solution of | 


allo arts for leadin irplane ' 4 
y P : ing airplane As the foremost supplier of parts and 
companies. 


accessories within its field, Co! za {aaah ane eemeeeeors 
by Great new plants built within the past year has pledged its every 


year in both the East and West will _ facility to making and _ 
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Plant conversion. Work of transforming 
the nation’s part-time defense economy in- 
to a total war economy is under way. Pro- 
duction of all nonmilitary goods is being 
put to a single test: “What is the very 
least the public can get along with?” That 
is the policy set forth by Donald M. Nel- 
son, executive director of the Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board. 

One branch of the Office of Production 
Management, the Contracts Distribution 
Section, has prepared a conversion plan. 
It estimates that 15 durable goods indus- 
tries could produce approximately $3,900,- 
000,000 in war materials annually by cut- 
ting normal production to 50 per cent of 
1939 levels. 

Household appliance industry, for ex- 
ample, under this plan would have avail- 
able capacity to produce $36,000,000 worth 
of bombs and aircraft parts annually. 

Refrigerator and air conditioning manu- 
facturers could produce $481,000,000 worth 
of fuel tanks and general sheet metal work. 

Office machinery makers are put down 
for $90,000,000 in ammunition and rifle 
and pistol parts. 

Light fixture manufacturers could pro- 
duce an estimated $75,000,000 worth of 
cartridge cases, fuses and primer parts. 


* * te 


Rationing. Rationing of raw materials 
already has begun under the term “alloca- 
tion control.” Chlorine, burlap and vana- 
dium now have been added to the list of 
controlled items. 

Chlorine: Supply is sufficient to meet all 
sanitation and public health requirements. 
But chlorine probably will not be available 
for pulp and paper bleaching, with the re- 
sult that newsprint and coated papers used 
by magazines soon will be yellowish. 
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Plant Conversion Plan . . . Rationing of Tires and Tubes .. . 


Raw Material Controls . . . Revision of Farm Price Ceilings 
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THE WAR WEEK 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 


Dec. 20: Japanese land at Davao . 
Enemy transport sunk by U.S. submarine 
... 8S. S. Samoa attacked by submarine off 
California Coast without results. 


| Dec. 21: U.S. tanker torpedoed, three 
lifeboats destroyed by submarine gunfire 
off California Coast, another tanker shelled 
by enemy submarine . . . Wake Island at- 
tacked twice from air. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dec. 22. Eighty Japanese troopships ap- 
pear off Western Luzon; invading force 
estimated at 80,000 to 100,000 troops .. . 
Infantry landed at Agoo is engaged with 
artillery and tank units... 
tinues near Davao .. . Several enemy 
planes downed in attack on Wake Island. 


Fighting con- 


Dec. 23: Japanese troops continue to land 
on Luzon ... Army bombers attack troop- 
ships off Davao with undetermined result 
. . « Enemy force lands on Wake Island 
after losing two destroyers; capture of is- 
land probable. 


Dec. 24: Enemy lands heavy force south- 
east of Manila; U.S. troops greatly out- 
numbered . . . Palmyra and Johnston 
Islands shelled by enemy submarines. 


| Dec. 25: Intense fighting on all important 

} fronts on Luzon Island . . . Army bomber 
successfully attacks enemy submarine off 
California Coast. 


Dec. 26: Repeated enemy assaults in Lin- 
gayen Gulf area successfully resisted 
Manila declared open city. 





Burlap: Three-fourths of the burlap now 
is used to bag farm products and chemicals. 
The remaining one-fourth is used by the 
furniture, upholstery, rug and carpet, tex- 
tile, meat-packing and rubber industries. 
Agriculture and chemicals will still get 
burlap in small quantities, but other peace- 
time users will be cut off entirely. 

Vanadium: Ninety-nine per cent of the 
U.S. vanadium supply goes into the manu- 
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facture of high-speed steel for machiy 
tools, special castings, armor plate and 4 
loy iron. Approximately half the suppl 
is produced domestically; the remaind 
comes from Peru. 








* * * 


Tires and tubes. “Essential civilian 
may obtain new tires and tubes after Janj 
15 from state and local rationing board 
Under terms of the first rationing of civil 
ian products to be invoked, only physician 
surgeons, visiting nurses, veterinarians, am 
bulances, fire and police trucks, vehicl 
used for garbage disposal, mail a 
school buses, farm tractors and implement 
and other essential users may get neq 
tires and tubes. 


* * * 















Price control. A general review of 
formal price ceilings and informal pri 
agreements to bring them into conformit; 
with provisions of the price-control bi 
pending before Congress was announced b 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson. 
Earlier, Mr. Henderson announced a 
proval of the Senate Banking and Cu 
rency Committee proposal which wo 
make Oct. 1 price levels the yardstick f 
farm commodity price ceilings. Upward 
justments may be necessary in some f 
products, but not on maximum prices 
ready set for nonagricultural commodi 


* * * 


ment-union conference adjourned after 
Roosevelt announced a three-point pl: 
for uninterrupted production during th 
war. That plan: (1) There shall be » 
strikes or lockouts; (2) all disputes sha 
be settled by peaceful means; (3) th 
President shall set up a War Labor Boan 
to handle these disputes. 

Management representatives accepte 
the President’s order, but recommended 
their report to employers that closed-sho 
conditions be frozen at their present bound 
aries for the duration of the war. 





Strike policy. The President’s aon 
M 





















* * * 


War insurance. The War Insuran 
Corp. was created by the Reconstruct 
Finance Corp. with a capital of $100,000; 
000. The purpose: To provide reasonab 
protection against losses resulting from et 
my attacks which may be sustained by pro 
erty owners through damage to or dest 

tion of buildings and personal property | 
cluding goods, growing crops and orcharé 
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MA 
nnouncement 
ERIE IS PREPARED 


‘Teacks, roadbed, shops, cars, locomotives, and 
men of the Erie Railroad are ready for the 


heavy duty of National Defense. Our capital 


structure has been simplified and our reorgani- 


zation was completed December 22nd. 


Employees and officers of the new Erie Railroad 
are proud of the transportation service we are 
now rendering. Together, we pledge our heartiest 
cooperation to the traveling and shipping public 
—and to our Government and our Army and 


Navy in this period of national crisis. 


PRESIDENT 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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If your life insurance agent were a mind reader 


AYBE IF YOUR life insurance 
M agent were a mind reader, he 
could be of even greater service to 
you than he is now. 


However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which 
he serves you and your family de- 
pends a good deal upon the informa- 
tion you give him about your 
personal and family affairs. 
> Perhaps, since you last talked with 
your agent, there has been a birth in 
your family. Maybe a son has begun 
to support himself. Or it may be that 
increased income enables you to 
think in a new way about your own 
future. 

Suppose, for example, that your 
older children are no longer depend- 
ent upon you. In such a case, you 
may wish to review your life insur- 
ance program and possibly elect a 
different method of settlement. To 
advise you properly, an agent must 
take many factors into account. Will 


your son or daughter need further 
financial aid in the future? Have your 
living expenses been reduced so that 
you can now plan more definitely 
to retire? 


p> Your agent can assist you with 
these and similar questions in so far 
as they relate to life insurance. To 
help you best, his services must be 
personal services, based upon con- 
sideration of your individual needs 
and circumstances. 


If you are a Metropolitan policy- 
holder and feel that a change in your 


situation calls for a review of your 
policies, get in touch with your Met- 
ropolitan agent. If you will tell him 
what is in your mind, you will find 
him equipped to serve you efficiently 
and wisely; if necessary, he will enlist 
the help of Metropolitan’s Home 
Office. 


p> Your agent’s services are always 
available without additional charge 
of any kind. He will consider it a 
privilege to have you call him. Or, if 
you prefer, get in touch with your 
Metropolitan District Office. 
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This is Number 45 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘}! 
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WEAPONS FOR VICTORY: 
3-YEAR PRODUCTION PLAN 


Gearing U.S. Arms Output Now for General Offensive in 1943 


Present shortage of ships 
and equipment that spells 
lost chances for Allies 


It’s the same story wherever in the 
world this war is being fought by Ameri- 
cans and British. 

In the Philippines. Not enough air- 
planes, not enough tanks, not enough 
antiaircraft guns, not enough ships to per- 
mit reinforcement, not enough men, not 
enough of anything. The result is a ter- 
rible handicap for American fighters, a 
prospect that ground lost will later have 
to be retaken at heavy cost. 











In the Malay Peninsula. Not enough 
airplanes, not enough tanks, not enough 
men, not enough of anything. The result 
isa terrible handicap for British fighters, a 
loss of ground that threatens control of 
an area that dominates the South Pacific 
and its vital raw materials. 

In little Wake Island. Not enough 
planes, not enough guns, not enough men, 
not enough ships. So the few determined 
U. ©. fighters are sacrificed without rein- 
forcement or relief. They are lost in the 
middle of an ocean that this nation thought 
it controlled and built a Navy to control. 

In the broad Pacific. Not enough ships, 
not enough planes. So Americans watch 
from the shore of the Pacific Coast while 
Japanese submarines harass American 
Eshipping right under the noses of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

In England. Not enough planes, not 
enough ships, not enough men, not 
nough guns. The result is that no advan- 
age can be taken of the opportunity to 
trike at Germany while Hitler has his 
ck turned in Russia. The chance of a 
ifetime is being lost, to be recovered only 
t great sacrifice in life and effort. 

In Africa, Not enough ships, not enough 
en, not enough planes. So it requires 
ve months to build up a force large 
nough to deal with a relatively small 
orce of Germans and Italians. 

In China and Russia. Plenty of men, but 
t enough guns, not enough tanks, not 
Fnough ammunition, not enough planes to 
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deliver the blow that would relieve hard- 
pressed Americans and British. 
Everywhere the story is the same. It’s 
the old story of “too little and too late.” 
Winston Churchili, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister; the Minister of Supply in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, Lord Beaverbrook, and their 
staffs are in Washington because the story 
is what it is. They are here primarily to 
learn what American industry can do for 
them. British industry is inadequate and 
vulnerable. It cannot turn out the volume 


Burck in Chicago Times 
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of weapons needed to win the war. Rus- 
sian industry is inadequate and battered. 
Chinese industry is negligible. Australian 
and Canadian and South African and In- 
dian industry is inadequate. 

Mr. Churchill wants principally to find 
an answer to this question: How great a 
quantity of arms and ships can American 
industry turn out, and how quickly? 

The course of the war depends upon the 
answer given. The reason is that there is 
not a chance for British and American 
and Chinese, and even Russian forces, to 


venture on a large-scale offensive until 
American industry is able to supply a su- 
periority in weapons. Until that time the 
war, according to the official view, will 
drag on, with defeats probably outnumber- 
ing victories. 

And: The victories that eventually must 
be won if this war is not to be lost will 
be increasingly costly as a result of each 
defeat now suffered. 

The future depends upon how soon 
American industry will be able to supply 
a preponderance of weapons for each war 
front. What Mr. Churchill is learning of 
American industry’s ability to grind out 
weapons in a volume that will permit 
offensive operations is about as follows: 

Take ships. Above all else, ships today 
are fundamental. The reason is that only 
with an adequate supply of ships can the 
war materials that are produced be trans- 
ported to the far-flung scenes of action. 
With enough ships—naval and merchant 
—this nation could deliver to the Philip- 
pines or Singapore or Wake Island the 
men and materials required. But there 
are not enough ships. 

The American merchant marine today 
totals about 7,000,000 tons. During 1942 
it will be augmented by an estimated 
6,000,000 tons of new production. During 
1943 there will be another 6,000,000 tons, 
under present plans. Those plans, officials 
now admit, are totally inadequate. In 
ships, it looks like late 1943 at the earliest 
before the United States will be in a posi- 
tion to take up the offensive. 

Take aircraft. American industry today 
is producing at least five times as many 
military aircraft as Japanese industry is 
producing. Its output of planes is ap- 
proaching that of Germany. Yet Japan 
is dominating the air over the Philippines 
and over the Malay Peninsula. The rea- 
son why is twofold. First, American air- 
plane production is being scattered over 
much of the world, from England and 
Africa to China and the Dutch East In- 
dies. Second, there aren’t ships enough to 
carry planes to the distant war fronts in 
the volume needed. 

Japan and Germany concentrate their 
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before the United States possesses ay 
Army and Air Force adequate to the tas 
that lies ahead. 

Briefly, the task of grinding out weapon 
and soldiers and cargo ships and navd 
vessels to escort the ships in a volum 
sufficiently large to permit this county 
to assume the offensive, is a task of L 
least two years. The reason why is tha we 
the United States is unlikely to be able yg Atla 
concentrate its effort upon any one jo Hitle 
in that time. As long as Hitler is thrash 
ing around in Europe, it is necessary ti 4, 
send men and material to the points ths —— 
must be held to keep him confined. And, aff ;. ¢ 
long as Japan is exploiting her initial ad .pich 
vantages at several places at once, it is neo aj. 
essary to divide U. S. forces in the Pacifidf yar.) 

This means: The job ahead for America 
industry is immense in size and is one qd 

‘ rather long duration. It is a three-yeg experi 

es , job at the minimum, if official views am artis 

“— to be accepted. Str: 

PRODUCTION CHIEFS: LORD BEAVERBROOK AND WILLIAM KNUDSEN Industry today is on the verge of bein Anglo 

A twice-told tale: ‘’Too little, too late“ geared to arms production on a very great Unt 

scale. During 1942 the flow of weapon 

will gain momentum rapidly. Then du 

airplane output because they control the Here, too, transportation is a major ng 1943 the advantage that now is on th 
initiative. American planes are dispersed. problem. The Russians need explosives as 
Officials estimate that it will be well into well as guns and tanks and planes and 
1943 before the output and the reserves everything else. The same is true of the As plans now are being laid in the comignd y 
of American planes will be at a level to Chinese and the British. ferences between Mr. Roosevelt and M®hal | 
permit offensive operations. Take man power. The United States Churchill, the year of general offensivifthe F 

Take tanks. Japan, which doesn’t have _ possesses the greatest reserve of intelligent, operations is to be 1943. 
an automobile industry to speak of and capable and well-trained young men of any If breaks come our way, the offensivilyce of 
whose whole industrial establishment is modern power. The trouble is that few of that will lead to victory may come earlie Pranc 
puny, is throwing more tanks into its fight these young men are trained in military than 1943. But, if the breaks continue tf If I 
in the Philippines and in the South Pacific duties. Japan maintains an army of 1,850,- go the other way, if Russia should go with g 
than‘are the United States and Great Brit- 000 men, while this country today pos- der, for instance, then the time of an offer my 
ain. sesses an army of 1,800,000, much of which sive might be delayed further. In the cas with t 

It’s the same story all over again. Japan has had very brief training. of Japan there always is the chance of Me co) 
was preparing while this country was rest- To alter this situation takes time. As a surprise naval action that will cook he§Germ,; 
ing on the thought that, potentially, it result it is going to be well along in 1943 _ goose far earlier than now seems probabliithe A: 
could outproduce anybody. Also, the tank satrac 
production that now is coming is having — war g 
to be dispersed over much of the world, pert and C 
with part to the Russians, part to the explair 
British, part to Africa and the Middle : f ichy 
East, part to the Far East and part for : ca testinc 
training at home. Nk, of St. | 

As with everything else, there aren’t , 
enough ships to move tanks quickly to the 
point where needed. In tank output, late 
1942 should see a large volume. 

Take guns. Output of modern artillery 
is just starting. Production of antiaircraft 
guns with the range needed to deal with 
high-flying planes is in a trickle. Until 
recently this country lacked adequate am- 
munition for the guns of the tanks it was 
producing. The ammunition bottleneck 
will be broken in 1942. The artillery bot- 
tleneck will not be broken before 1943, if 
then, because demands for guns are al- 


most limitless now that a large Army must “SPEED WORK ON THIS PLANE—IT MAY SINK A JAP SHIP” 
be organized and armed. The mechanic's problem is simpler than the general's problem 
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As goes the French fleet so goes the 
balance of the world’s sea power. It is 
this fact that underlies the great care with 
al at@ which this Government continues to han- 
1S Net dle relations with the Government of 
acifit Marshal Pétain. It explains why the 
erica American Admiral William D. Leahy re- 
One O@ mains in Vichy as Ambassador when his 
€-Yedh experience might be used in the Pacific 
WS aM™wartime operations. 

Strategy of Germany is to strike at 


"being Anglo-American sea power in both oceans. 
y gre’ Until now: Hitler’s moves have centered 


Capoligon getting the powerful Japanese Navy 
n du¥into the war on his side in the Pacific. 


on th 
Id til 


ain. 


Now, with that accomplished and the 
U.S. and British fleets hurt by Japan’s 
blows, Hitler’s attention shifts to the sec- 
1€ COMPond vital step. That is to persuade Mar- 
1d M@shal Pétain and Admiral Darlan to order 
Tensiv™the French Navy to sea to fight for the 

_ PAxis and to give Germany the complete 
Fensivi use of French ports in Africa as well as in 
_earli France. 
nue WH Tf Hitler succeeds, he wjns the help of 
gO UMthe greatest nonbelligerent navy in the 
n Offetworld. The United States and Britain, 
he casiwith their hands full in the Pacific, would 
ce of ibe confronted by a powerful line-up of 
0k hefGerman, French and Italian sea forces in 
obabléfithe Atlantic. That is the meaning of the 
extraordinary eleventh-hour diplomatic 
war going on between the United States 
and Germany to~ influence Vichy. That 
explains Secretary Hull’s concessions to 
ichy in neutralizing Martinique and pro- 
testing against the Free French occupation 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon islands off New- 
foundland. 

Mr. Hull knows Germany has power to 
size the fleet. But he also knows that 
french resentment against use of force 
might cost Hitler his only chance for co- 
operation of the erews, without which the 
ships would be of little use. Therefore 
Mr. Hull is trying to remove all excuse for 
voluntary surrender of the fleet by the 
Vichy Government. 

sah The balance of sea power will be upset 
‘iP the French fleet runs up the Swastika 
hand sails out to fight for the Axis. The 
sales have been tipped for the Axis once 
by Japan’s entry. How they would be 
ipped still further by France is shown by 
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. RING UP THE SWASTIKA? 


the following table, based on the last offi- 
cial report of relative naval strength. 


Axis 
Allies (Germany, 
(U.S. and taly. 
Britain) France Japan) 
Battleships, 








including pocket ships .... 30 1 24 
Aircraft carriers, 

including converted ships 14 1 16 
NINN 5c ccdehiahanticmesesanpuieaens 100 14 74 
Destroyers ...... w. 382 50 273 
ID - cicdunabaciosicinns 159 60 283 
BORED scnsiimasonnnicinmnnaiin 685 126 670 


This would give the Axis a margin of 
more than 100 warships of these types. 
In numbers, this would mean a clear edge 
for the Axis so long as those Russian fleet 
units in the Pacific stay out of war and 
the rest are land-locked in the Black Sea 
and the Baliic. 

In striking power, the advantage would 
remain on the side of the Allies since the 


IFRENCH FLEET: INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 


“if Balance of Sea Power Involved in U. S.-British Diplomatic Strategy 


French fleet would contribute chiefly 
lighter type vessels—submarines, destroy- 
ers and 14 cruisers. But the Allies’ prob- 
lem in trying to keep control of the vast 
seas would be magnified. 

The next step: A sea offensive to wrest 
control of the Mediterranean from the 
British is coming if Hitler succeeds in 
swinging the French fleet into line. This 
would be launched with attacks on the 
British bases at Alexandria or Gibraltar. 
The grand stategy, if it worked, would bot- 
tle up the British Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean. It might be combined with a land 
and air offensive striking through Turkey 
to cut the British route to India at Suez. 

The plan would be to sweep away all 
British resistance in the Mediterranean, 
open wide the way to Africa, undo the re- 
cent British victories in Libya and man 
the ports of North and West Africa for 
new offensives. 

Then: The Axis fleets would try to smash 
their way through the Allied blockade. The 
attacks on British and U.S. bases in the 
Pacific would be paralleled in the Atlantic. 

The U.S. would find itself confronted by 
powerful naval forces in the Atlantic and 
two-ocean war would become a reality. 

Finally: The Axis would strive to get its 
merchant fleets to sea, back of the pro- 
tection of the Japanese, German, Italian 
and French naval forces operating jointly. 
Revival of trade with Africa and South 
America would be sought and an effort 
made to get food, fuel and vital materials 
of war flowing again to Germany and Italy. 

Any revival of economic ties with South 
American countries would be made the 
basis for attempts to swing these nations 
into the Axis line-up. 

As things stand, the task undertaken by 
the Anglo-American fleets is tremendous. 
The attempt to keep Germany’s and Italy’s 
commerce bottled up and their navies off 
the high seas bristles with more difficulties 
than most people imagine. Thus far it has 
been carried on in the face of unrelenting 
air and submarine warfare against Allied 
commerce. If the Axis is to be prevented 
from breaking beyond all control, the Al- 
lies need not merely an edge but a heavy 
preponderance of naval power. This is lost 
if the French fleet swings over. 

On the other hand, if France stays 
neutral and Germany cannot get the 
French fleet, Adolf Hitler fails again in his 
latest and most formidable plan for de- 
feating the sea power of the Allies. 
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NAVY’S PROBLEM IN PACIFIC 


Difficulties of Meeting Far-Flung Attacks With Reduced Force 


Time, distance as factors 
in sending relief to 
beleaguered Philippines 


Today’s battles for the Philippines and 
Malaya will decide tomorrow’s broad is- 
sues of the war in the Pacific. If Japan 
takes Manila, she opens the way for all- 
out attack on Singapore. If both fall, the 
riches of Southeast Asia lie at her feet. 
Japan then has most of the world’s rubber 
supply, the Philippines’ iron, the Indies’ 
oil and the food of an empire to help her 
carry on the war. The chance to defeat 
Japan by strangling her is gone. 

For the United States, the outcome of 
the present battles may mean the differ- 
ence between a relatively easy contest, 
leaving this country free to go on fighting 
Hitler as the main job, and a long, hard 
struggle, using tremendous energies against 
Japan. 

Despite the great stake for this country, 
the temporary tide of victory still is run- 
ning strongly toward Japan. That tide is 
not yet being stemmed by the U.S. Navy 
nor by the naval Air Force. The Navy tra- 
ditionally insisted on a five-to-three ratio 
of superiority over Japan. Yet, now that 
war arrives, Japan gets the jump and dam- 
ages both our air power and sea power in 
the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. All 
key bases in the Far East are in peril. 
Hong Kong has fallen. Wake is captured. 
American merchant ships are being shelled 
and torpedoed within plain sight of Cali- 
fornia shores. Japan’s air force is winning 
battles. The Axis pattern of striking first 
with the greatest power is being repeated 
in the Pacific. The situation naturally fills 
the minds of Americans with many ques- 
tions. 

Why were Wake’s gallant defenders 
left to their fate? By the rules of peace- 
time fair play, the tiny band of Marines 
who fought off the Japanese for two weeks, 
sank at least two warships and damaged 
more, deserved to be relieved. From a 
military standpoint, other considerations 
weighed more heavily. The island now will 
have to be recaptured by the United 
States if this country is to regain control 
of that part of the Pacific. Would it have 
been worth the cost to send the Marines 
the reinforcements necessary to hold 
Wake? The relief of Wake might have 
meant a continuous fight. The Navy, 
weighing the facts, decided against it. 
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ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
Commands in Pacific 


How were the Japanese able to land 
on the Philippines? Access is easy from 
the nearby Japanese island of Formosa. 
And Hainan, where Japan has been con- 
centrating troops for many months, is only 
about 800 miles away. 

Moreover, the 7,000 islands in the Phil- 
ippines are scattered afar. Even heavy 
naval, air and land forces could not pre- 
vent Japan from making some landings on 
these islands. 

It is true that air and sea superiority 
would be a deadly check against large- 
scale landings from transports. But in the 
Philippine battles, this edge of air strength 
belongs to the Japanese. They are using 
air and sea power to create a shield of fire 
for their landing forces. 

Why does Japan have the advantage 
in the air? How can Japan be superior 
when her airplane production monthly is 
only 250 to 500 planes as against 2,000 for 
the United States? 

The answer is that it is not a nation’s 
production of airplanes but the number it 
can concentrate over the battlefield that 
wins the fight. American airplanes are de- 
fending a ring of bases in both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific. American planes are in 
action in Russia, over Germany, in the 
Near East. They are patrolling and fight- 
ing over the Atlantic. 

But Japan has been centering her small- 
er air force first on one and then another 
of the critical battlegrounds of the Pacific. 
Over each in turn, Japan has had a heavy 
superiority. 


ADMIRAL KING 
Commander in chief 
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ADMIRAL INGERSOLL 
Commands in Atlantic 


But why should the United States fea 
the Japanese invading force? Wh 
should this country with an Army 
1,600,000 men be in danger of losing ti 
Philippines to a fraction of that number 
Japanese? American soldiers in trainin 
here are no help to General Douglas Ma 
Arthur in repejing invasion of the Philj 
pines. His command consists of about 16 
000 men in the Philippine Army and possil 
two divisions of U.S. Regulars. But the 
are the defenders for all the islands, inclu 
ing Mindanao which is invaded. The Jap 
nese have been concentrating their. ford 
in pincer drives against Manila on Lua 
There the defenders are nearly outnumbere 

Then why can’t reinforcements | 
sent? No other question outranks th 
among the problems facing the Navy no 
The convoy problems confronting the 
commander of the Atlantic Fleet, Admi 
Royal E. Ingersoll, now are duplicated 
the Pacific for Admiral Chester C. Ni 
itz, just taking over command of the F 
cific Fleet, and for Admiral Ernest 3 
King, new commander in chief of the ¢ 
tire Fleet. 

To move a convoy over the direct r0 
to the Philippines would take a large na 
force, a strong air escort, would requi 
a month and would invite risk of a maj 
battle. To use either of two longer rou 
south of Africa or between the Indies a 
Australia would take two months @ 
would get rid of part but not all 
danger. Reinforcements to the Phill 
pines must fight their way through st 
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marines, surface warships and airplanes. 
To send a weak escort risks disaster. But 
the larger the force, the greater the chal- 
lenge to Japan to come and fight. 

Why are the British handicapped at 
Singapore? If distance is the key that 
operates against the U.S. in the Philip- 


pines, why doesn’t it work against the 
Japanese fighting in Malaya, 3,000 miles 
Maway from home? The British are much 
nearer than that to help from Australia or 


India. Yet the British are fighting stronger 
forces of men and equipment. Why? Ap- 
parently they, like the Americans, did not 
think Japan would fight and were caught 


Moff guard in spite of repeated warnings. 


What has become of the U.S. Navy? 


The great U.S. Navy was built for war 
in the Pacific and for 30 years has been 
M getting ready. But now it is on the de- 
Mfiensive, repairing the damage of Pearl 

Harbor, its leadership being reorganized. 
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Secretary Knox credits Japan with a pre- 
ponderance of naval strength in the Far 
Pacific. A screen of secrecy hides the U.S. 
Navy’s movements. When and where it 
will strike is the biggest question mark of 
the Pacific war. 

Where is the much-vaunted Navy Air 
Force? The Navy-acquired 2,059 new air- 
planes in the year ending last July 1. De- 
iveries have been stepping up since then. 
The Navy has more than 4,000 planes in 
service now, and by next July is scheduled 
to have double that number. 

The surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
smashed up many planes, which can be 
replaced. But it also demonstrated the 
courage and skill of the Navy and Army 
aviators who were able to get their planes 
off the ground and away for air fights with 
the attackers. The Japanese planes shot 
down revealed no unsuspected superiority 
and no secret weapons. The Navy con- 
dudes that it still has the finest naval air 
force in the world. 

The question is: What would happen if 
the Navy’s Air Force were turned loose in 
the Far Pacific where the Philippines are 
hard-pressed and Singapore is fighting for 
its life? That question could only be an- 
swered in open combat. But the Navy Air 
Force may be one of the weapons of the 
United States having the power to save the 
Philippines, Singapore, or perhaps both. 

What if the Philippines are lost? Gen- 
eral MacArthur said that it would take 
half a million men and ten billion dollars’ 
worth of equipment to win the islands 
back again. That is a soldier’s measure of 
Japan’s victory if she should take the Phil- 


ippines. Japan at one stroke would gain 


the resources of the islands, knock out the 
advance post of American military power, 
and open the way for a final attack upon 
Singapore. 
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Can Singapore be taken? Now that 
the Japanese are fighting their way down 
the Malay Peninsula, the British defend- 
ers are finding that Singapore has points 
of weakness. The value of the fortress as 
a base is reduced if it is subject to re- 
peated air attack. As a result, instead of 
putting their time and money into im- 
proving Singapore itself, the British are 
learning the need for building stronger 
outposts. Singapore is not quite so im- 
pregnable as once thought. 

What if Singapore is lost? Then the 
Japanese have won their first great objec- 
tive. In the opening weeks of war, they 
have seized an advantage so important 
they hope it might prove unbeatable. If 
Singapore, Manila and Hong Kong fall, 
then Japan will hope she has won the war. 
But at the very least, she will have gained 
the resources to carry on a long war. 

What are the chances to hold both 
Malaya and the Philippines? It will be 
the next thing to a miracle if the Philip- 
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pines hold out. But both could be held 
if one important condition could be met 
—if strong reinforcements of materials 
and men reach them promptly. They can 
be held if the familiar reason for Axis 
defeat of Allied forces—too little and too 
late—is not repeated now. 

But there is still another way in which 
these strongholds can be kept out of 
Japan’s hands. That is through carrying 
air war directly to Japan so as to force her 
to pull in her air and sea forces to protect 
the home front. This comes down to the 
question whether Russia, relieved of some 
pressure on the German front, will join 
in the fight on the Axis in Asia. If Russia 
provides air bases on Kamchatka or at 
Vladivostok for American planes to attack 
military objectives in Japan, then the 
Philippines and Singapore can be held. 

Keeping these strongholds might turn 
out to be equivalent to winning the war 
in the long run. It is from them that a 
real offensive can be launched. 
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CHURCHILL-FDR: MEANING 
OF NEW COLLABORATION 


Unity of Strategy, Production and Command as Basis of Agreemen 


Sacrifice of lesser fronts 
to permit concentration 
on important objectives 


Winston Churchill and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt are binding a billion persons un- 
der five flags into an economic and mili- 
tary unit for total war against the quarter 
billion lined up on the Axis side. How 
quickly they can do that will determine 
the length of the war. 

Three immediate objectives occupy their 
minds. First is co-operative strategy. Next 
comes a production agreement. Third is a 
method of unifying the commands of mili- 
tary and naval forces on the various war 
fronts. Finally, not necessarily now, but 
after the war has passed into an offensive 
stage, wll come the political agreement 
which envisages a common objective to 
fight for. But first the immediate threats 
must be beaten off. The democracies must 
take their blows, roll with them until lat- 
ent strength can be swung into action 
where it is needed. 

Often the ash grew long on the Roose- 
velt cigarette, the Churchill cigar grew 
cold as they went over these problems in 
the oval upstairs study of the President 
while the rest of the White House slum- 
bered. They talked with Canadian Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, with other rep- 
resentatives of widely scattered British 
Dominions, kept in close touch with Rus- 
sian Ambassador Maxim Litvinov, with the 
Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih, with 
the Netherlands Minister, Dr. A. Loudon. 
The telephone was kept busy. Names of 
far-off places filled the conversations. 

A common front for all the democracies 
was in the making, an agreement by which 
their resources would be moved from spot 
to spot on the globe, sacrificing the smaller 
to save the larger common interests. This 
means the making of a broad, grand strat- 
egy, but a policy-which is fluid, easily al- 
tered to match the shape of changing 
events. It points toward a permanent coun- 
cil, or board, on which would sit the United 
States, England, Russia, China, the Neth- 
erlands, the British Dominions, interested 
South American republics. 

Map-changing decisions would come 
from such a council. Its worries will reach 
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around the world. It must shift the globe- 
girdling battle lines to meet the guns of 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini and 
their brown allies until all are driven back 
into their lairs. It must think in terms of 
distances that were unheard of in any pre- 
vious war. The loss of Hong Kong drives 
the British back to the foot of the China 
Sea, almost 2,000 miles to Singapore. Loss 
of the Philippines would cut deeper in- 
to the line of supply from the United 
States, leave Pearl Harbor as the last well- 
equipped base on the road to Singapore, 
7,000 miles along the sea path strewn with 


like: Where to send material if the Rus 
sians turr the German retreat into a rout! 
Will that free Russia’s hands so it can give 
America a back door to Japan from Siberi. 


an bases? Will Russia forget the Americanft 


and British opposition to Communism an/ 
the failure of the British to open a second 
European front during her hour of perl 
to risk war with Japan, and do this now 
Where shall forces be moved from Libys’ 
Into the Far East? To meet Germa 
threats for a new push across Turkey? 0 
North Africa? Or England, itself? Hoy 
thinly shall planes and tanks be spread 
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SETTING FOR DICTATORSHIP 
Guns and guards form the backdrop for Hitler’s speech 


Japanese islands. The other Pacific sea 
route to Singapore leads just north of Aus- 
tralia, through the Indian Ocean and the 
Java Sea, better than 10,000 miles from 
San Francisco. These are some of the dis- 
tances that form the backdrop for the 
council’s decisions. 

Already—as Mr. Churchill pointed out— 
the decision had to be made whether to shift 
material to Libya and pave the drive for 
a victory there, or send it to the Far East 
to be used at Hong Kong, Singapore and 
the Philippines. Into the collective ear of 
the council will stream other questions 


to butter the democratic world with arms’ 

Axis armies range in strength from 4 
low estimate of 10,600,000 to a high d 
13,650,000. The man power of the demo 
cratic armies lies between a low of 9,700; 
000 and a high of 16,200,000. The differ- 
ence is largely dependent upon whether 
Russia has 3,000,000 or 5,000,000 men and 
whether China has 2,000,000 or 6,000,000. 

China, however, is a peace-minded na 
tion, its men poorly trained and ik 
equipped. It has been fighting defensively 
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America and Britain fed in driblets of 
modern equipment. Even the British and 
American garrisons at Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore and the Philippines were obviously 
short of planes, else the Japanese invader 
ould not have assembled his forces. As 
ecently as three months ago, the United 
States could spare the Netherland East 
€NiMndies only 45 or 50 planes a month in 
swaps for tin and rubber. 
Ru American plane production has gone up 
routgpince then. The output of all types of 
n givaprmament has increased vastly. But even 
Siber.gyet only 10,000 of America’s 180,000 plants 
sre turning out war materials. These fig- 
m anigures and others like them were what in- 
seconiquuced Mr. Churchill to- bring the British 
f perl wizard of supply, Lord Beaverbrook, along 
- nowrith him, what kept “the Beaver” bobbing 
Libyan and out of White House conferences. 
ermal While the Prime Minister works in an 
sy? Qyppltice that has been set aside for him at 
” How e White House, Lord Beaverbrook, a 
spread anadian colonial, one-time publisher, 


erical 








deliver. Once he had police round up textile 
executives and their workers in golf 
courses and in Lancashire cinemas for a 
week end of work so he could get cotton 
material needed for planes. He refused to 
make design changes on planes once they 
were on assembly lines, concentrated on 
2 few proven types, drove or coaxed re- 
calcitrant manufacturers. 

What Lord Beaverbrook found in his 
plodding through OPM was that America 
is still wrestling with a shortage of ma- 
chine tools. Eighteen months of work 
would be needed to bring machine-tool 
makers abreast of orders. This means that 
work must be spread more widely through 
the American industrial machine. 

Moreover, to assure that arms and 
planes and munitions shall flow smoothly 
to the many fronts of the war as needed, 
an international production unit is in 
mind. It will deal with production prob- 
lems, the sources of materials, equipment 
and labor and the problem of hauling the 


SETTING FOR DEMOCRACY 
Reporters and pencils at FDR-Churchill press conference 






» arms’ etmbles informally around OPM injecting 
from @ he needle in the right places. On earlier 
high of nsits to Washington, he had gained a 
_ da amiliarity with the American setup. Trips 
9.700, ff American officials to London helped 
> differ Poms the co-operation. 

whethe Between May and mid-December of 
nen and, Lord Beaverbrook, using the infor- 
000,000. al, driving methods of a newspaper office, 
ded nagmged to double British plane produc- 
and ie His method was to take the job into 
sown hands, mostly away from the mil- 
group, and parcel out authority in 
bits to men whom he could trust to 
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finished product to the spot where it is 
needed. Its work will dovetail with that of 
the strategy council, hasten to meet the 
demands that come in from military and 
naval commanders who are chosen to di- 
rect unified fighting forces in the field. To 
a small degree, this already has happened. 
Two days after America entered the war, 
the output of Canadian munitions facto- 
ries was offered. Removal of tariff and 
other barriers that might impede the flow 
of war supplies from Canada to the U.S. 
has been recommended. (See page 33.) 
Unified military commands in the vari- 


ous theaters of the war will be harder to 
attain, though agreement is general that 
they are needed. Neither the British nor 
the Americans have achieved unity of 
command among their own forces. Lack 
of co-ordination between air and sea forces 
was blamed for the British loss of the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse. Division 
of authority between Army and Navy may 
have had something to do with the Amer- 
ican blow at Pearl Harbor. Britishers 
think of Australians as lax in discipline. 
Australians think Britishers are stuffy. 

In the general spirit of unity against a 
common enemy, however, these feelings 
may be subordinated. As far back as last 
May, British, Dutch and American mili- 
tary men got together in the Far East to 
work out plans for mutual aid in emer- 
gency. Already, Dutch planes have flown 
to the aid of American forces in the Phil- 
ippines. 

When the final plans are worked out, 
they may well find Americans like General 
Douglas MacArthur and Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart in charge of the Far Eastern 
theater; England running the Mediterra- 
nean and Eastern Atlantic shows; an Amer- 
ican handling the South Atlantic; Russia 
running its own phase of the fighting; and 
other leaders picked from Australia, Neth- 
erland East Indies, or Canada, as the man 
fits the need. 

The decisions in these matters are likely 
to flow out of Washington rather than 
London. The councils will sit here. For the 
coming of Winston Churchill and the man- 
ner in which he set about his work be- 
tokened that the city on the Potomac had 
become capital of the world. It sits now at 
the crossroads of world transportation, an 
island of comparative safety, the vital as- 
sembly lines that it controls outside easy 
range of bombers. The job of keeping the 
sea lanes open and getting the goods where 
they are needed falls upon the British and 
American Navies. 

The war must be defensive while the 
democracies gather men and materials to 
throw against the hordes of Hitler, Musso- 
lini and the Japanese Son of Heaven. 
Chiang Kai-shek must hold his ground. 
British and Americans must fight for Singa- 
pore. Stalin must keep pounding away at 
Germans in Russia. 

But neither Winston Churchill nor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is defensive-minded. 
Mr. Churchill got tired of staying in jail 
once in the Boer War, scaled a wall and 
escaped. Mr. Roosevelt licked a disease and 
became President. They will spring to an 
offensive at the first opportunity. That was 
why Mr. Churchill smiled grimly this week. 
An offensive seems closer now than it did 
in those dark days when England was fight- 
ing alone. 
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Expanded Draft: Effect 


On Men and 


Industry 


How Various Age Groups Will be Used to Further War Effo 


Conscription of workers 
a possibility as new plants 
come into production 


This country’s pool of registered man 
power for military or civilian service soon 
will total 41,000,000. Already on Selective 
Service rolls are 17,500,000 men from 21 to 
36. All of the others from 18 to 65 soon 
will be registered and added to the pool 
from which the Army, Navy, and industry 
must draw for their war effort. 

The way those men are registered and 
allocated will affect every family, every 
business house and factory in the country. 

From present indications, this is the 
way the expanded Selective Service Sys- 
tem will work: 

Registration. Separate dates for differ- 
ent age groups are likely, in contrast to the 
one-day registration in the autumn of 1940. 
Sheer size of the job is one reason for the 
change. The fact that different types of in- 
formation will be sought from different age 
groups is another. Questionnaires for all 
groups will lay added stress on industrial 
skills and experience. Those for men over 
military age will deal almost entirely with 
such information. 

Volunteering. The volunteering rush 
that began after Pearl Harbor is continu- 
ing. When it subsides, however, voluntary 
enlistment will become even less impor- 
tant than ever. The Navy, which has re- 
lied entirely upon volunteers, soon will 
begin asking for selectees. The Army is 
considering eventual abandonment of re- 
cruiting men within draft ages. This was 
done during the last war. But there is 
prospect of some continued volunteering. 

By age groups, prospects for men who 
will register and those already on the 
books are these: 

Age group 18 to 20. Registration is a 
stock-taking measure. Although the Army 
badly wanted authority to draft 19-year- 
olds, there now is no pressing need for 
man power which would make a change 
in the law probable. 

Age group 20. Prospects are doubtful. 
On the one hand, Army officers feel that 
young men make the best material for 
soldiers. On the other, there is a strong 
popular prejudice against drafting men too 
young to vote. Recognition of this feeling 
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may result in a decision not to call men 
under 21 as long as other eligibles are 
available. 

Age group 21 to 28. These will be 
called up rapidly. About 600,000 already 
are classified as 1-A and will supply most 
of the Army and Navy requirements dur- 
ing the next few months. Others classified 
as fit for limited military duty will be in- 
ducted for noncombatant posts. Reclassi- 
fication of men now deferred because of 
occupation, health, or support of depend- 
ents is going forward. A special program 
for rehabilitating men with curable physi- 
cal defects is in operation. In all cases 
reclassification is on an individual basis, 
not by categories. Men who have become 
21 since the last registration also will be 
called up as soon as they can be registered 
and classified. 

Age group 28 to 36. In this group, 
which again is subject to call, are more 
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YOUNG MAN WITH 1-A RATING 
+ « » no blanket rules 


than 300,000 men already classified as 1-! 
These men face the prospect of early ig 
duction. The 135,000 recently retired { 
reserve status because they were 28 

over are certain to be recalled. Through 
out the age group individual reclassific 
tion is likely, but the search for eligibl 
probably will not be as intense as amo 
the younger men. 

Age group 36 to 45. Out of abo 
8,000,000 men, probably 400,000 would 
classified as 1-A by present standar 
Sifting through the group would be a cos 
ly job in view of the*probable results. 
ferment of the entire age group is likely, 

Age group 45 to 65. These men a 
not liable for military service, and t 
present law has no provisions for any ty 
of conscription for either industry or ¢ 
vilian defense. Main idea of the invento 
is to have a nationwide register of ski 
and potential capacities. 

Army and Navy needs. Present indi 
tions are that about 1,500,000 will be i 
ducted in the next year. Long-range esi 
mates point to need for 4,500,000 ma 
men to build the Army up to 7,000,0 
men and the Navy up to 1,000,000. Und 
present health standards and deferme 
regulations, the 30,000,000 men now 
military age could produce about 7,50} 
000 fighting men, if all age groups we 
tapped. Also, each year about 1,200; 
more men will come of age. If it should 
come necessary to raise 10,000,000 me 
drastic lowering of physical standards 
reconsideration of policy toward men wi 
dependents would be necessary. 

Man power for industry. Selective Se 
ice officials recognize the need for fra 
14 to 20 workers behind each fighting m 
They know, too, that many of these wor 
ers must come from the 41,000,000-m 
pool. The industrial advisers in every St 
office of Selective Service are as quick 
urge a man’s deferment as they are to § 
a weak claim for occupational exemptio 

Draft for workers? Officials hope thi 
methods listed can make labor conscti 
tion unnecessary, but the possibility 
mains, even though the problem is 
pressing now. The real pinch will co 
many months from now, when the pace 


Army and Navy growth quickens at 
same time that many new war pla 
come into production. 
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TAKING PROFIT OUT OF WAR 


Taxes and Loans Expected to Absorb One-Third of Nation’s Income 


Effect of Treasury's 
proposed levies on 
corporations, individuals 


A Government demand for 37 cents out 
of every dollar of American income in 
1942 is now being formulated. Nearly half 
will be taken in taxes. The rest will be de- 
manded in loans to the Government, to be 
repaid over a long period after the war ends. 

Official estimates reveal the proportion: 
National income, $100,000,000,000; Gov- 
ernment spending, $37,000,000,000. Of the 
latter, it is estimated, about $31,000,000,- 
000 is to be spent for war, $6,000,000,000 
for nonwar purposes. Taxes will put 
around $17,000,000,000 in the Treasury, 
borrowings the remainder. 

These estimates are subject_to change. 
Spendings may be stepped up—and prob- 
ably will be as war plans develop—to as 
much as $40,000,000,000. War expendi- 
tures may hit $35,000,000,000; nonwar 
spendings may drop to $%5,000,000,000. 
Taxes certainly will be increased, may yield 
as much as $20,000,000,000 in the calendar 
year, may rise to $25,000,000,000 next year. 

This means the Government is turning 
national economy inside out to prosecute 
the war. There will be no profit in the war 
effort, no crop of new millionaires, no 
“war baby” stocks like those of the World 
War I. Nobody is going to get rich; the 
Government plans to see to that. In con- 
gressional circles there is talk of putting a 
ceiling on individual incomes; various lim- 
its are mentioned: $25,000, $15,000, even 
$10,000. This embryonic proposal may be 
developed and adopted. 

The Treasury’s forthcoming tax propos- 
als, aimed at raising a reported total of 
$8,000,000,000 in additional taxes, are de- 
signed to take all excess wartime profits 
away from business. They will hit the mid- 
dle class with terrifie force, will raid the 
pay envelopes of smaller earners. 

So far as business is concerned, hun- 
dreds of corporations will pay taxes 
amounting to more than half of their 1941 
profits. With a prospective tax increase 
amounting to at least one-fourth and per- 
haps one-third on 1942 profits, the list this 
year undoubtedly will be much longer and 
the proportion of tax payments to income 
undoubtedly will be much higher. Some 
of the biggest corporations, now paying 
around 60 per cent of their net income, 
probably will pay around 75 per cent 
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on 1942 earnings. 

So far as individ- 
vals are concerned, 
a Government de- 
mand for 37 cents out 
of every dollar in in- 
come would mean 
that, of the 168 hours 
in a week, 60 hours 
would be claimed by 
Uncle Sam. Work on 
Monday, Tuesday 
and up to Wednesday 
noon of each week, 
on the average, would 
be for the Govern- 
ment; the rest of the 
week’s work would 
belong to the individ- 
ual. The average 
worker thus would 
contribute about two 
and one-half days’ work weekly toward 
winning the war and the rest of his effort 
toward supporting himself and his family. 

Under the present plans, about half of 
those two and a half days—say, all of 
Monday and to midforenoon of Tuesday 
—would be an outright, but enforced, do- 
nation to the Government in the form of 
taxes. The other half would be met in the 
form of loans to the Government—the 
purchase of Defense Savings Bonds and 
other securities. These loans will be volun- 
tary in name, but almost certainly compul- 
sory in fact, under the present setup. . 

In effect, the Government expects, 
through the Defense Savings Bond sales 
program, which will slip into high gear by 
mid-January, to impound a large part of 
workers’ earnings for the next ten years. 

Another effect on business of the Gov- 
ernment’s program will be the virtual clos- 
ing of the money and investment markets 
to all nonwar enterprise. There will be no 
money for investment in anything except 
the war effort. The Treasury must raise by 
borrowings in 1942 a sum now estimated 
at $20,000,000,000. This necessity, in offi- 
cials’ eyes, amounts to a first mortgage on 
every available dollar in the U.S. 

Thus new financing will be wholly for 
war industry, as plans now shape up. And 
with the Government monopolizing the 
money markets, such financing in all likeli- 
hood will be taken over by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Only an outline sketch, such as the 
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How the British urge ‘U’ to invest 
For the U.S.—enforced savings? 


foregoing, is now available of the Govern- 
ment’s wartime fiscal picture as 1942 
dawns. High lights and low of detail soon 
will show the whole. They will be drawn 
probably as early as January 12 in Treas- 
ury testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Following precedent, the Treasury un- 
doubtedly will ask for more than it ex- 
pects to get. Reportedly, the asking will 
be for $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 in 
additional taxes. There is considerable op- 
position in Congress to such a huge levy; 
more likely the grant will run from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $6,500,000,000, the latter in- 
cluding $1,500,000,000 in new pay-roll (So- 
cial Security) taxes. 

For business firms, this probably will 
mean: Excess profits taxes up to 75 per 
cent; normal and surtaxes up to 35 per 
cent; a lowering to 80 per cent (from the 
present 95 per cent) of excess profits cred- 
its under the average earnings plan, which 
probably will be retained despite Treasury 
opposition; higher pay-roll taxes; higher 
excise taxes on some essentials such as gas- 
oline; additional expense for larger book- 
keeping and accounting staffs. 

For individuals, the program probably 
means: A withholding tax, to be deducted 
from each pay envelope and salary check; 
higher Social Security taxes; higher excise 
taxes on commodities, with more items to 
be taxed; enforced savings, to be invested 
in Defense Savings Bonds. 

For the nation as a whole: An all-time, 
all-out record fiscal burden. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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A NEW YEAR’S PRAYER 


—The President of the United States has asked the nation to set 
aside New Year's Day as a day of prayer for divine guidance 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Some of us have not prayed before. Some of us 
think it soft and sentimental, remote and intangible. 
Some of us have prayed again and again and the 
world grows no better—the forces of evil spread their 
terror even farther to the four corners of the earth. 
But we come back to prayer just the same because 
an abiding instinct bids us grope further. 

What manner of prayer shall we offer now? It is 
natural to pray for victory. But victory over whom 
and over what? Shall we merely ask that the power 
of Almighty God be visited upon those who attack 
us so that we may emerge triumphant? Is victory over 
those who struggle to destroy us all that we pray for? 

Surely prayer for strength just to destroy other 
human beings makes little sense by itself. The fathers 
and mothers of the Japanese youth must in their own 
way be praying. Human love knows no boundaries of 
race or geography. The fathers and mothers of the 
German and Russian youth, frozen and battered on 
the Russian front, must be praying, too. The fathers 
and mothers of the emaciated, dispirited and broken 
youth of France, of Belgium, of Holland and Norway, 
of Greece and Yugoslavia, and, yes, of Italy and 
Austria must be sending up their fervent prayers of 
hope and their petition for victory, too. 

How amidst the babel of these prayers can right be 
distinguished from wrong? How can relief from pain 
be vouchsafed to all the hundreds of millions of human 
beings who with upturned eyes and beseeching faces 
look toward One on high to guide them all to the same 
goal? 


ALL SECTS TURN Whether in the name of Christ 
TO GOD IN SEARCH or of Moses or of Mahomet or 
OF AID IN TRAVAIL any of the great prophets 
through whom a gospel of right- 
eousness has been taught a billion members of man- 
kind, there is nevertheless a universal yearning for the 
answer and we turn in unison to Almighty God in a 
desperate search for truth and understanding. 

Someé of us will pray and fail to hear anything but 
the sound of our murmuring voices. Some of us will 
hear words spoken in the rhythm of a ritual grown 
meaningless in its repetition. Some of us will hear the 
cadence of beautiful music and the penetrating phrases 
of earnestly spoken sermons in the great edifices of 
worship. Some of us will cry out in the forests of. our 


discontent and in the wilderness of human travail y 
a plea couched in no vocabulary of preachment 
simple plea for help from the breaking hearts of th 
who suffer. 


A SOURCE OF HELP What help do we ask? The 
IS WITHIN IF WE that will give us once again 
SUBDUE OUR EGOS comforts, our firesides and 
fields? The help that will g 

us security from fear and want? The help that our fig 
minds cannot comprehend—the resurrection of th 
who have been taken from us by the sword of batt 

We want help as we have never wanted it beft 
The whole world is at war. Men are organized inh 
armies and navies. Materials from mother earth 
being extracted in tons upon tons to be forged j 
weapons of death and destruction. Within us is 
urge to build more and more weapons until we s 
be able to force other human beings into submi 

We tell ourselves that we do not seek the destru 
of races or nations or peoples as such. We seeki 
imprisonment only of those evil cliques which have 
millions of persons to battle in a war of aggression 

But is aggression a phenomenon manifested only 
those so-called leaders whose ambition and evil spi 
prompt them to mobilize their followers in a dea 
march against the rest of us? Is aggression a cha 
teristic only of Governments and groups in pow 
revealed here and there in the lifetime of man as 
satanic force that drags huge aggregations of hum 
beings into mass wars? 

Or is aggression a thing of the individual—a reat 
ing for the possessions of others by means fair or fo 
Is aggression a thing of human frailty imbedded in 
of us, cropping out in the passion of our greed of 
the zest of our overweening ambition? 2 

We pray to Almighty God for help. Maybe the fi 
help we can expect will come when we begin to liructiy 
ourselves—to help subdue the maelstrom of hum pray 
currents and cross currents that drive millions of § mate 
into conflict every day not necessarily in the wafs{igher, 
organized murder but in the gruelling confluence§ Let , 
everyday life. fason. 

Maybe help will come when we begin to purge Olow : 
selves of the sins of aggression that have made Ge Jap 
selfishly blind and indifferent to the pleas of othé§erma: 
Maybe we in positions of high office have been arrogaiiitility 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE poset 
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soples of all countries friend and foe look to the same 


od for help and understanding—The mistakes 


an errant world come back to plague us. 


ail y aybe we of the majority have been intolerant of the 


nentBinority. Maybe we have planted ourselves too firmly © 


of tha top of our possessions and bade ourselves never to let 


ers touch what we grudgingly refuse to share with 

em. 
he '% Prayer is not just to receive help to aid us to become 
34iN Betorious over others. Prayer is needed to make us 
and ctorious first over ourselves. We cannot pray consci- 
will g htiously unless we recognize that in humbleness and 
Ur IM the simplicity of a contrite heart the origins of true 
of th ayer are conceived. Words by themselves are not 
f batt ayers. Words that speak euphoniously in the mono- 
t bel nes of mass expression are not prayers. Prayers are 
| in hie thoughts that issue from a heart that knows its sin 
arth #4 begs forgiveness. Such a heart cannot be humble 
ged bless it has admitted the power of Almighty God, un- 
1S 18 Ms it has surrendered the ego that is within and offered 
WE Si&elf to Him who mystically moves the great intangi- 
Missile forces that affect our destiny every moment of the 
struciiy and night. 
seek @ We see life come into being almost every second of 
havelie day. Man has not solved that mystery. Science has 
essi0ifiven no pragmatic formula that explains the sudden 
only] htry of pulsating blood into the human body. Nor 
vil spiave we learned from any earthly source why the 
a deafiilse of loved ones who a minute ago were with us 
| cha ops abruptly never to return. 
1 POW At birth and death we admit the miracle of God. 
in aS @hall we not concede the miracle of life in the decades 
f hultervening between those two extremes of time? 


















“a TeaeT US PRAY FOR We need a new faith in the old- 
‘or fl STRENGTHENED est of human philosophies—we 
led inNsE OF REASON need a spiritual renaissance in 
ced of the world. Man has fashioned 
apons and instruments that defy almost all the 
> the lifements. Man has turned from the science of con- 
1 to Mfructive skill to the science of destructive force. Let 
f hum pray to Almighty God to raise us from this level 
ons off material conflict to something different—something 
> walS@gher, something more purposeful. 
luence#Let us pray for a strengthening of our sense of 
ason. We must contrive to reach the hearts of our 
urge low men irrespective of race, creed or color. There 
made $e Japanese who feel as we Americans do. There are 
of othéfermans and Italians who know the utter waste and 
arrogaiitility of diabolical war even as do the people of 





the British Empire and those who fight on our side. 

But we seem to have no means as yet of forging 
reason into a force of reconstruction. We seem not to 
be able to suppress the passion of hate that flares 
within us when misguided men, usurping leadership, 
find it possible to drive millions of persons into the 
goosestepping tread of obedience—sometimes called 
patriotism. 


MAY NEW YEAR We may pray then for help from 
HASTEN VICTORY Almighty God to give us the 
OVER EVIL FORCES means of communication so that 

across the no-man’s land of hu- 
man distress, understanding hearts will speak to under- 
standing hearts, so that the unselfish spirit of human 
brotherhood which has been taught us through the 
centuries as the only ideal which makes any sense may 
produce a moral force greater than battleships and 
planes, tanks and guns. But such a force cannot be 
mobilized unless every one of us in our contacts with 
other human beings from day to day learns the lesson 
of sacrifice and selflessness. It is written in the book 
of tomorrow that some of our sons will pass onward 
with the supreme offering of life to a great cause. Some 
have already passed to the Great Beyond leaving be- 
hind the challenge and the mystery. 

Almighty God, give us understanding so that we 
may begin to live in accordance with Thy wishes—so 
that we may begin to mobilize our nation and all other 
nations in the greatest spiritual crusade of all times. 

We shall, to be sure, promise and we may perhaps 
falter. We shall pledge our faith but we may sin. We 
shall stumble but we will move on toward that tri- 
umph of soul which the human race seeks under Thy 
guidance—the victory over pride and ego, the victory 
over greed and intolerance. 

We know that in war itself there can be no victory. 
Only in the peace that comes from forgiveness and 
understanding — forgiveness for those who trespass 
against us—is there victory. Almighty God, grant 
us the strength and the reason to enlist in Thy cause— 
the cause of honesty, of unselfishness, of purity and 
of love—on earth as it is in Heaven. 

This is our prayer for New Year’s Day for all in- 
dividuals, sects, and races, all peoples—friend or foe— 
the prayer we shall utter again and again through the 
grim days and nights that lie ahead. 


oa 
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Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The United States Navy has 7 aircraft carriers in com- 
mission today—Japan has 15. The Japanese Navy thus 
outnumbers the United States Fleet more than two to 
one in these mobile air bases—the spearheads of modern 
naval offensives. 

Japan has built more carriers than battleships in recent 
years. The United States has maintained the old ratio 
of heavy battleships to warships of other types. No new 
aircraft carriers were authorized for construction between 
August, 1916, and June, 1933. Since 1933, 17 new battle- 
ships have been contracted for, but only 15 carriers 
authorized. Of these 15, 4 have been delivered and work 
has started on the remaining 11. 

It is estimated, on the basis of published testimony 
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by naval officials, that 7 new carriers will be added ti 
the Navy during the next 12 months. As the Pictogram 
shows, such an increase will still leave the Navy behind 
the Japanese in carrier strength. 

The latest projected increase in the Navy, authorizing 
construction of 150,000 tons of new combat ships, wil 
add to the Navy’s carrier flotilla. All of the new tonnag 
will be confined to airplane carriers, cruisers, destroye 
and submarines. Conversion of light cruisers and com 
mercial vessels also offers a possible method of addin 
small carriers to the fleet quickly. 

Japan already has successfully converted both militar 
and commercial vessels into mother ships for her navi 
warplanes. Out of the 15 carriers listed for the Japanet 
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Navy by the British Press Association, naval authorities 
estimate that 7 to 9 were built primarily for the Navy, 
the remainder reconstructed out of merchantmen or 
other types of warships. 

Japan’s naval leaders have concentrated their efforts 
for years on building a large number of small, fast 
carriers. The largest Japanese types accommodate 30 
to 40 warplanes. 

The United States has favored, and reportedly still 
favors, bigger, heavier types. Peacetime complements 
on U.S. carriers average about 81 planes to a ship. In 
wartime, the 4 largest could base about 100 planes apiece. 

The difference in design is predicated upon difference 
in the missions assigned to carriers by the opposing 
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navies. U.S. ships are built to take part in long-range 
action with the main fleet in a major engagement. In 
contrast, Japanese models are adapted for use as self- 
contained striking forces. Secretary Knox said there was 
no evidence that a large naval force accompanied the 
Japanese carrier squadron which attacked Pearl Harbor. 

The Pearl Harbor operation now is the outstanding 
example of the vital role aircraft carriers can take in 
modern naval offensives. With carriers stationed off 
Hawaii, the Japanese were able to send against Pearl 
Harbor wave after wave of short-range bombers, re- 
ported by Secretary Knox to number between 150 and 
300. Carriers also enabled the Japanese to concentrate 
strong air forces in the Philippines and Malaya attacks. 
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PLANNING ON A WORLD SCALE 


Long Conferences With Mr. Churchill and Other Empire Leaders 


The crowded White House 
as executive center for 
English-speaking nations 


President Roosevelt likes to have his 
children around him at Christmas time, 
enjoys the gayety of his grandchildren. 
But they were scattered this year. Instead, 
the President’s Christmas was filled with 
statesmen and admirals and generals and 
Cabinet officers and the problems of a 
war whose whiplash is felt around the 
globe. 

The Commander in Chief and his house 
guest, Winston Churchill, tore themselves 
away from plans of war only long enough 
to light the National Christmas tree, wish 
men of good will a Merry Christmas, and 
say a quick prayer for a lasting peace with 
victory. Mr. Roosevelt took one other 
hour to open presents with his Scottish 
terrier, Falla. His house guest, away from 
home on Christmas and doing the business 
of empire at a new stand, did not have 
this pleasure. 

The work of war had filled not only the 
President’s office, but his home. Prime 
Minister Churchill, with valet and secre- 
tary and Scotland Yarders, had moved 
into the White House to make of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue the executive cen- 
ter of the British Empire as well as the 
United States. Imperial spokesmen strode 
across the American Eagle in the floor of 
the White House entry along with men 
from Ohio and Kansas and New York and 
Texas. 

This addition to the crowded physical 
conditions at- the Executive Mansion 
brought them into tune with the mental 
agitation that went on there. Already the 
White House had been filled. Harry Hop- 
kins, the President’s special assistant on 
defense aid matters, had long since moved 
into the room that once had been Lincoln’s 
study. He remained and the British Prime 
Minister moved in, too. By the time Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of Canada got 
to Washington the White House had 
reached a stage of Standing Room Only, 
not only for guests but for problems. 

The arrangement, however, was handy. 
Mr. Hopkins’s room stands next to the 
President’s oval study. That of Mr. Church- 
ill is not far away. The President’s bed- 
room adjoins his study. There they could 
assemble easily and talk through the quiet 
night hours, Mr. Hopkins and the Presi- 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE 





—Acme 


A HOPE FOR VICTORY 


Christmas churchgoers: Lord Beaverbrook, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Roosevelt, his aide, Maj. Gen. Watson 


dent puffing at cigarettes, the Prime Minis- 
ter at his thick cigar. 

After their first long evening of talk, Mr. 
Roosevelt brought the Prime Minister to 
his own press conference, where questions 
are fired at will and the unwary are likely 
to be caught off guard. This kind of ques- 
tion bee is not a part of the English system. 
But Mr. Roosevelt, after announcing the 
creation of a Defense Transportation Of- 
fice, presented Mr. Churchill, and said the 
Prime Minister was willing to answer ques- 
tions. The Prime Minister not only stood 
up, at the request of the President, so that 
all the correspondents in the room might 
see him; he climbed upon a chair and 
beamed at the shower of applause. 

In response to questions, he said the 
ritish, working in co-operation with the 
forces of the United States, would do their 
utmost to defend Singapore until the situ- 
ation becomes so favorable that a general 
ofiensive in the Pacific can be assumed. He 
turned aside suggestions that one over-all 
military leader might be chosen, saying 
that even a Napoleon could not handle 
problems of such vast scope as those em- 
braced by the present war, but that the 
present need was for the development of a 


main plan of strategy by principal person 
in the nations opposed to the Axis. Thi 
plan then should be given to the militan 
and naval experts to be put into operation 

Of reports that Germany faced an in- 
ternal collapse, Mr. Churchill said the as 
sociated nations—at which phrase M: 
Roosevelt nodded—must count more ol 
delivering an external knock-out. He sail 
he was heartened by the gallant stand d 
the Russians, and for this and the co-op 
eration of Britain and the United States in 
a common cause he uttered a fervent 
“Thank God.” He pointed out, however 
that the German factories continue to op 
erate and that Germany has vast stores d 
war supplies of her own, plus those looted 
from conquered countries. 

“How long will it take to lick ’em?” le 
was asked. 

If we manage it well, he said, it will take 
only half as long as if we manage it badly 

Again, he was asked if he favored 4 
personal conference of himself, Presiden! 
Roosevelt, the Chinese Generalissimé 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Russian Premie 
Josef Stalin. In principle, yes, respondel 
Mr. Churchill with a twinkle. 

The Prime Minister said the main prob 
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lem would be one of getting war ma- 
terials to the nations that are fighting 
Hitler. He felt that once the productive 
power of the U.S. is turned loose, full-scale, 
there will be no great problem of choosing 
where and when war supplies shall be sent. 

Mr. Roosevelt listened, cigarette holder 
in hand. They were chatting when cor- 
respondents left. Another precedent had 
been added to the many that have been 
broken since 1933. A Prime Minister of 
England, sitting beside an American presi- 
dent in the same Executive Mansion Brit- 
ish soldiers once had burned had given an 
interview to the American press. 

The President’s guest joined him again 
on the White House lawn on Christmas Eve. 

“Against enemies who preach the prin- 
ciples of hate and practice them, we set 
our faith in human love and in God’s care 
for us and all men everywhere,” Mr. Roose- 
velt told the crowd—a less exuberant, more 
reverent one than he had addressed on 
previous Christmases. 

“Let the children have their night of fun 
and laughter,” said Mr. Churchill. “. . . By 
our sacrifice and daring, these same chil- 
dren shall not be robbed of their inherit- 
ance, or denied the right to live in a free 
and decent world.” 

The remainder of their week went to the 
implementing of that promise. Already, 
Mr. Roosevelt had signed the amended Se- 
lective Service bill to make all men be- 
tween 20 and 45 subject to military serv- 
ice, to register all those between 18 and 65. 
Both he and Mr. Churchill talked with a 
steady stream of officials, military, civil 
and diplomatic. They were clearing the 
lines for quick co-operation among the 
Americans, the British, the Russians, the 
Dutch, the Chinese, the various British 
Dominions in an effort that had both a 
# civil and a military side: The production 
of war goods and their use. This meant in- 
numerable conferences in which the British 
chief of supply, Lord Beaverbrook, joined 
with American production chieftains; in 
which British generals and admirals sat 
down around a table with American mili- 
tary and naval chiefs to talk through a 
common problem. 

Between times, news streamed in from 
the Far East. Hong Kong was lost. The 
#pgallant 400 at Wake Island finally were 
smothered by Japanese numbers. The Phil- 
A ippine battle swung into its critical stages. 
The war hit closer to Singapore. The news 
funneled through the Army, Navy and the 
iB State Department, through the new British 
information channels that had been swung 
to Washington. It was borne to the White 
House by telephone and courier. 

Mr. Churchill went to the Capitol to 
Bmeet the Senate and House, an orator to 
‘% given an unprecedented ovation in a 
house of oratory. Mr. Roosevelt left the 
headlines to the Prime Minister and called 
off his press conference. But the hour of 
decision in the Far East was at hand. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Roosevelt signed a bill 
fo permit boxing in Hawaii. 
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We Have Eliminated 
-Demurrage At All Of 
Our Plants...! 


* * 


Since November 1, 1941 no railroad 
freight car bringing material into any 
of our five Ohio plants has been de- 
tained longer than the stipulated 48 
hours. In most cases cars now are 
released within 24 hours of arrival 


in our yards. 


We thus have completely elim- 
inated demurrage charges—but what 
is of vastly greater importance during 
these trying times, we are sending 
badly needed cars back into national 
transportation service with the least 


possible delay. 


It can be done! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Columbus Gambrinus Mt. Vernon Wooster 







































War Labor Policy. The wartime goal 
for labor relations 
has been established. The aim is simple: 
No strikes, no lockouts—for any reason, 
in any industry, for the duration. That’s 
the contribution of the President’s con- 
ference, called to formulate a war labor 
policy. The conferees—12 representatives 
of management and 12 of labor—were 
unable to agree on policy; they were able 
to agree that there should be no stop- 
pages. Only once before have the unions 
ever agreed to forego use of the right to George Meany 
strike. That was in 1918 when President 
Wilson called the AFL and the National 
Industrial Conference Board to establish a labor policy for 
the war. That conference agreed to forego stoppages and 
laid down a detailed policy that governed labor relations—in 
the war industries at least—until the armistice. This time 
establishment of a war labor policy has been left to the 
War Labor Board which the President is setting up to 
succeed the Defense Mediation Board. Here in thumb- 
nail is the policy of 1918 and a policy that has been tenta- 
tively submitted for consideration this time. 












—Harris & Ewing 





















ORGANIZING: The 1918 policy recognized the right of em- 
ployes and of employers to organize without interference 
or coercion from the other. Today the right to organize is 
not questioned. The National Labor Relations Board ex- 
ists solely to protect that right. Some officials, notably 
William H. Davis, moderator of last week’s conference, 
have suggested that employers now should go one step 
further and actively encourage unionism. 


CLOSED SHOP: The 1918 policy provided: In establish- 
ments where the union shop exists it shall be continued, 
but in establishments where union ard nonunion men and 
women work together “the continuance of such conditions 
shall not be deemed a grievance.” Today unions are refus- 
ing to agree to freezing of the status quo on the closed- 
shop issue. Employers are insisting on it. The President has 
pursued a policy of refusing to extend compulsory unionism 
by Government decree, but permitting its extension where 
employers agree to arbitrate the issue and where the 
arbitrator finds the demand for the closed shop justified. 
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No Strikes, No Lockouts; Labor-Management Goal 
. . » How Policy Compares With First World War 


—Acme —Wide World 
John L. Lewis Matthew Woll Philip Murray 
Labor knows what happened in 1918 


PRODUCTION: The 1918 policy urged that maximum pro- 


duction of all war industries be maintained, and methods 
of work and operation on the part of employers or em- 
ployes which delay or limit production, or which have a 
tendency artificially to increase the cost thereof, should 
be discouraged. Today the Justice Department is seek- 
ing to break union restrictions on production by prosecu- 
tion under the antitrust laws. 


LABOR SUPPLY: The 1918 policy urged that unions, industry 


and Government furnish the Labor Department with in- 
formation regarding available workers, and that the De- 
partment be privileged to aid in the distribution of labor, 
in order to mobilize the labor force effectively. Today the 
Labor Division of the Office of Production Management, 
co-operating with other federal agencies, is mobilizing 
labor more effectively than was done in the last war. 


LEADER of the AFL during the period of the first World War 


was the late Samuel Gompers. With him on the old War 
Labor Conference Board were two of the men present at 
last week’s gathering—Matthew Woll, a vice president 
of the AFL, and John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. With these two men on the 
joint AFL-CIO subcommittee were George Meany, who 
became secretary-treasurer of the AFL two years ago, 
and Philip Murray, now in his second year as president of 
theCIO. Whether they are able to plan a goal of total labor 
peace during the war depends on the policy to be adopted. 


Free Speech. When the Supreme Court upheld an em- 









HOURS OF WORK: The 1918 policy recognized the basic ployer’s constitutional right to speak freely 
eight-hour day—where it was required by law—the work- his opinions of labor unions, it did not free employers from 
day in other cases depending on governmental necessity. many restraints on their speech placed there during the last 
Today the 40-hour week remains the legal standard, fixed six years by the National Labor Relations Board. 










by the Wage and Hour and Public Contract laws. In union 
agreements this has meant a five-day week, eight-hour 
day, with premium pay for overtime. The President an- 
nounced this policy will continue, at least for the present. 


WAGES: The 1918 policy recognized “the right of all work- 
ers, including common laborers, to a living wage.” Today 
wage rates already are the highest in the nation’s history. 
The idea of a living wage is basic to the Wage and Hour 

Law. Moreover, it is the prime consideration in collective 

bargaining, now much more extensive than in 1918. 









THE RULING: Antiunion utterances alone may not constitu- 


tionally be considered a violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act. But the Court went on to add that the 
Labor Board “has a right to look at what the company 
has said as well as what it has done.” Conduct evidenced 
in part by speech, said the Court, “may amount” to a 
violation of law. In the case at issue, the Court was un- 
able to determine whether the Board based its finding 
against the employer solely on his utterances or whether it 
was based on the “whole complex of activities.” 
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Work Stoppages: 
1941s High Toll 


Industrial warfare, in the year just end- 
ing, resulted in an estimated 4,500 strikes 
involving 2,400,000 workmen and costing 
98,500,000 man days of idleness. 

This means: 

There were 80 per cent more strikes 
last year than during 1940. 

One worker out of every 12 em- 
ployed in the country was on strike 
sometime during the year. 

The average striker lost almost 10 
days of work. 

Except for 1937—the year of the 
sitdown strikes—Department of La- 
bor records show that no other year 
compares with 1941 for strikes. 

The sharp increase in strike activity in 
1941 over 1940 repeats the pattern of the 
first World War. In both periods strike 
activity was at a low level at the outbreak 
of war in Europe and rose sharply in the 
second year. The record: 


| en sonssnssscsscescecoess 1,593 strikes 
Eee 3,789 strikes 
| ee 2.508 strikes 
RARER anmeren ee nee see ee 4,500 strikes 


Defense strikes. Relatively few of the 
year’s stoppages are classified by the Gov- 
ernment as “defense strikes.” Records of 
the Labor Division, Office of Production 
Management, are taken to show that only 
912 strikes during the first ten months of 
the year affected defense. Time lost from 
these strikes amounts to approximately 
4,734,000 man days. 

But the OPM Labor Division records 
do not include as “defense strikes” the ten- 
day shutdown of the Ford Motor Co. plant 
at Dearborn, last April, which resulted in 
the loss of 900,000 man days, or the month- 
long stoppage of the country’s soft coal 
mines which cost an estimated 4,000,000 
man days. Nor do they include scores of 
other work stoppages which other branches 
of the Government classify as defense 
strikes. 

Unofficial estimates of time lost through 
strikes on defense projects run as high as 
11,000,000 man days of work—nearly half 
the total of time lost through strikes for 
the year. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 104 


A cash dividend declared by the S5o0ard 
of Directors on December 17, 1941 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1941, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1942, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1941. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 
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San Francisco, California. 











War strikes. Today there is no difficulty 
about differentiating between strikes which 
interfere with the war effort and those 
which don’t. The unions, by their action in 
accepting a prohibition on all strikes for 
the duration, have indicated their own con- 
viction that all stoppages interfere with 
defense. 

Sidney Hillman, chief of the OPM Labor 
Division, has put into words, in his com- 
ment on the attempted walkout of welders 
employed in San Francisco Bay shipyards, 
the general Washington attitude toward 
strikes in war industries. The welders’ or- 
ganization is attempting to win recogni- 
tion as a separate and independent craft 
union. Said Mr. Hillman: 

“When American ships are being sunk 
and enemy submarines lurk off our shores, 
the strike of some welders in West Coast 
shipyards is a shocking act of disloyalty to 
the nation. 

“Any welder who lays down his tools at 
this time betrays his country, his fellow 
workmen, and our soldiers and sailors.” 

Nonetheless, the welders’ walkout— 
which largely failed after troops were sent 
to guard the plants—was not the only la- 
bor disturbance last week. Most of the 
walkouts were unauthorized, but a num- 
ber were the result of conditions that can- 
not be settled easily. 

At the vital Chrysler Corporation tank 
arsenal work stopped one night because 
employes protested against a no-smoking 
regulation. 


Strikes 


Eight strikes, involving more than 11,- 
400 employes, were reported last week. 
The totals: 

3 CIO strikes involving approxi- 
mately 1,820 employes. 

3 AFL strikes involving approxi- 
mately 1,700 employes. 

2 independent union strikes in- 
volving approximately 8,040 
employes. 

In the list below, the figures in paren- 

theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 
(1,500) 
MINE WORKERS: 
General Chemical 
(120) 
TRANSPORT WORKERS: 
Bee Bus Line, Jamaica, N. Y. (200) 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILpDING TRADES: 

Housing Project, Beaver, Pa. (400) 
Lapies GARMENT WORKERS: 

E-Z Mills, Bennington, Vt. (100) 
Motor CoacH EMPLOYES: 

Central Greyhound Lines (1,200) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Shipyards, San Francisco, Calif. (40), 
United Brotherhood of Welders, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. (8,000), Wright Aeronautical Em- 
ployes Association, Inc. 


Co., Cleveland, O. 
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PHILCO 


EYES FUTURE 


Expands in 
New Jersey_ 








THEY LOOKED—THEN LEAPED! Famed for 
their hair-trigger sensitivity to the country’s 
pulsating economic life, Philco officials were 
quick to put their finger on the cogent rea- 
sons behind current “swing of industry” to 
New Jersey. Recently, they shrewdly selected 
plant in Trenton to house expanding Battery 
Division—now profit through New Jersey’s 
nearness to Philco raw materials... its teem- 
ing 23,000,000 people-market . . . good 
living conditions for employees. 





HE LIKES THE LIVING! Like thousands of 
others, employee William Bradley gets a 
kick out of working in New Jersey. In this 
pleasant state, rents are reasonable, schools 
fine for children, ocean bathing near at 
hand, all kinds of sports to watch. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL TREND EXPLAINED. Based on 
personal interviews with such leading in- 
dustrial newcomers as R.C.A., Centaur Co. 
and General Foods, the New Jersey Council 
has just published new booklet “Progress” 
which reveals story behind the spectacular 
trend of industry to New Jersey. Send for 
your free copy today. 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


§ NewJersey 






ew Jersey Council, Dept. U-5, 


State House, Trenton, New Jersey 
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View that the establishment 
of a single high command 
is essential to victory 


A unified command of the anti-Axis na- 
tions is essential for successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, in the opinion of an over- 
whelming majority of the nation’s press. 
Nearly all editors acclaim Prime Minister 
Churchill’s visit to the White House as 
concrete evidence of progress toward unity 
in action and planning. 

“From the depths of its heart,” declares 
the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), “this 
country will bid Winston Churchill wel- 
come. The purpose of his coming has been 
shaped by the imperatives of a new World 
War. This war is indivisible. It cannot be 
fought successfully in segments. It is a 
war that must be planned and fought with 
a single strategy and under unified com- 
mand. Mr. Churchill’s presence is proof that 
we shall lose no time. He comes to plan 
with the leader of our own democracy the 
strategy of a global war.” 

“The broad strategy involved in this 
campaign of global aggression,” affirms the 
Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “is being 
planned and directed from one central 
headquarters—in Berlin. If the democ- 
racies are to meet this world-wide threat 
effectively, they must not only pool their 
yesources but must adopt a similar co-or- 
dination of Allied strategy.” 
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Editors’ Acclaim of Mr. Churchill’s Visit to Plan War Moves 


“The difficulties in the way of achieving 
this unity of action,” concludes the Star, 
“can best be solved at such a face-to-face 
meeting as that which happily is taking 
place in the nation’s capital.” 

Some editors warn that there are many 
practical obstacles to unity in command 
on the actual fighting fronts. Thus, the 
Columbus (O.) Evening Dispatch (Ind.) 
states: “It is hardly probable that in the 
decisions of any country, their soldiers 
could be handed over to the commanders 
of another nation for use as they might 
see fit. American troops in the first World 
War were able to make a successful show- 
ing mainly because they were maintained 
as a separate army under American com- 
mand and were able to fight as a concerted 
whole.” 

“Unity of command in World War I,” 
recalls the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Dem.), “was not achieved until after 
more than three years and several grave 
military defeats, and even then was far 
from complete. After the Italian rout at 
Caporetto, Great Britain, France and Italy 
organized a supreme war council but in 
three and one-half months the council did 
nothing to prepare for the coming German 
blow. In 1918 a joint British-French re- 
serve force behind the lines was projected 
but there was a dispute over the com- 
mand.” 

On the other hand, the Gary 
Post-Tribune (Ind.) points out: 
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learned the difference between mere co- 
ordination and unified command in the 
last World War. Only when the command 
was unified did victory come and it came 
quickly. There must be some over-all 
leadership to decide how the Chinese, 
Dutch, British and Americans are to use 
their forces in the Pacific.” 

“This problem, whose solution is essen- 
tial to victory,” notes the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant (Rep.), “appears to be 
considered in responsible quarters. It sug- 
gests that not all the lessons of a quarter 
of a century ago have been forgotten. The 
French and British began the present war 
with a unified command in the field, but 
since the collapse of France it has not 
been re-established, largely. because, no 
doubt, the British, until six months ago, 
had no important allies with independent 
forces.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Dem.) adds: “While the supreme need 
of the hour is a co-ordinated and central- 
ized command for a more effective smash- 
ing of the Axis, the blueprint for a decent 
postwar world is worth all the trouble that 
can be lavished on it now. We must try to 
lay the foundations for agreement before 
the war ends. We cannot win the war and 
then lose the peace, as we did nearly a 
quarter of a century ago.” 

“Meanwhile,” adds the Times-Dispatch 
“the urgent job of the moment is to estab- 
lish a central command of the Allied Forces.” 
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New Age Limits 
For the Draft: 
Press Reaction 


The New Selective Service legislation 
setting 20 and 45 as the age limits on com- 
pulsory military service is severely criti- 
cized by a majority of the nation’s edi- 
tors. They contend that Congress should 
have reduced the minimum age to 19, as 
requested by the Administration, arguing 
that young men are the most valuable sol- 
diers in modern warfare. 

However, some editors approve the leg- 
islation as a satisfactory compromise, and 
say that the immediate problem is not to 
draft more men but to train and equip the 
Army already available. 

Expressing the majority view, the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.) argues: 
“Congress—because of the insistence of 
the House of Representatives—has fallen 
short in one of the initial moves for mar- 
shaling the nation’s strength. Congress set 
up a limitation, depriving the Army of a 
group of young men, vigorous, in the prime 
of physical condition, whose patriotism is 
just as great as that of any other group 
and whose value would be greater in many 
branches of the services.” 

“This limitation,” the Star-Times also 
points out, “will mean that more older 
men will have to be called. This, however, 
was not the compelling reason for having 
urged the 19-year-old service. A far larger 
issue was involved. The broad age range 
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was sought because of military necessity, 
and the best Congress could do was com- 
promise.” 

In similar vein, the Adrian (Mich.) 
Daily Telegram (Ind.) declares: “Every 
practical argument is in favor of the lower 
age. Young men of 19 after their training 
is completed are at the best possible age 
for military service. Sooner or later the 
necessity of lowering the age to 19 will 
be so obvious and imperative that it will 
be done. It would be better if it were 
done now.” 

On the other hand, the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) , contends: 
“Military service for men 20 through 44 
is a satisfactory compromise. Perhaps 
both the upper and lower age limits will 
have to be extended before this war is over. 
For the visible future, however, the 20-44 
limits will provide an adequate reservoir 
of man power—more than the country will 
be able to equip within the next year or 
two. But the lower limit should not be 
set higher than 20.” 

“Tt is perfectly understandable,” adds 
the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Ind. 
Rep.), “that the Army should want the 
largest possible pool of man power on 
which to draw. However, the question of 
active service for boys of 19 involves more 
than military considerations. The immedi- 
ate task is to train and equip our present 
armed forces and to expand them in ac- 
cordance with our ability to supply arms. 
It should be remembered that our com- 
mitments include not only the expansion 
of our own military and naval forces, but 
the equipment of our Allies.” 

“This compromise,” asserts the New 


York Daily News (Ind.) , “will deprive the 
country of the possible services of approx- 
imately 1,000,000 boys now 19—boys who 
are at the toughest fighting age the average 
man ever sees, and who would make some 
of our fiercest and best fighters. Here is an 
interesting statistic on the Civil War: It 
was fought mainly by boys of the ages un- 
der discussion. On the Union side, a total 
of 2,778,304 soldiers were enlisted in the 
four years of that war; and of these, more 
than 2,000,000 were not yet 22 when they 
enlisted, while 1,151,438 were not yet 19.” 

“There is no better material for the 
Army than the youth of 18 or 19,” agrees 
the Chicago (Ill.) Daily Tribune (Ind.). 
“In raising an Army the question for Con- 
gress to decide is how it can be done most 
quickly and with as little interruption as 
possible in production. The Army needs 
the young men of 19 more than industry 
does.” 

Nearly all commentators indorse the 
compulsory registration of all males be- 
tween 18 and 65 as a foresighted move to 
evaluate and use the nation’s man power 
resources in the most effective manner. 

“The registration of additional men 
from 18 through 64,” observes the Concord 
Monitor and New Hampshire Patriot 
(Ind.) , “provides an opportunity to avoid 
one of the worst features of the last war, 
the failure to use the man power of the 
country where it was most valuable. A 
reasonable demonstration of a substitution 
of methodical selection and assignment of 
the nation’s man power to the armed and 
civilian services essential to prosecution 
of the war will do more than any other 
thing to maintain a high national morale.” 
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“ALL GALL IS NOW DIVIDED. . .” 
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Should Our Naval Expansion Program Concentrate 
On Building More Aircraft Carriers and Airplanes? 


Rep. James G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nevada; Chairman, Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee; House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

answers: 

The Navy’s aviation job primarily is 
with the Fleet. That means carriers and 
planes for operating therefrom. We have 
seven carriers built and eleven building. 
Planes have been authorized and appro- 
priated for in complete harmony with the 
carrier program. 

The most pressing need just now, I 
should say, is quickened production of 
carriers and planes and of carrier escort 
vessels. I should favor retarding capital 
ship construction if by so doing delivery of 
lighter and faster-striking forces would be 
hastened. We must have capital ships to 
combat like units of opposing forces, but 
a powerful air force operating from well- 
protected carrier bases impresses me as of 
paramount importance at this time. 

Our change to a war status has pyramid- 
ed combat maintenance for our own air 
forces upon the supply problem of our own 
and the air forces of our Allies, and I 
should say places airplane output to the 
fore of our production program. 


Senator Wiley 


(Rep.), Wisconsin; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

“The navy of the air” will be the de- 
ciding factor in this war. This necessitates 
a large increase in bombers, fighters, and 
aircraft carriers, and we should concentrate 
immediately on a program that would 
achieve such results. No man is fit to com- 
mand in the Navy who has not become 
thoroughly convinced that “a water navy,” 
without a co-ordinating “air navy,” is 
obsolete. 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas 


(Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
answers: 

Yes, the Navy should concentrate, above 
all else, on building aircraft carriers and 
airplanes. The Navy should also expand in- 
to building large numbers of land-based 
aircraft in addition to the planes for the 
aircraft carriers. As a member of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, I have been urg- 
ing 100 aircraft carriers, which would per- 
mit us to concentrate seven or eight thou- 
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Question of the Week. 
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Japan’s successful air attacks on 
Pearl Harbor and on the British 
battleships Prince of Wales and 
Repulse have raised the question 
whether this country’s naval build- 
ing program should concentrate to 
a greater extent on the building of 
airplanes and aircraft carriers. In 
view of the widespread interest in 
this matter, The United States News 
asked members of the House and 








Senate committees on naval affairs 
and other outstanding authorities 
this question: 

Should the Navy concen- 
trate on a building program 
to provide a large increase in 
aircraft carriers and airplanes 
in order to meet new war 
emergencies? 

Answers are presented herewith. 
More will appear next week. 


















sand airplanes for a striking force at dis- 
tant enemy bases. Mastery of the air is 
absolutely essential for success in battle at 
sea or on land today. 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces in European 
Waters, 

answers: 

While the airplane has by no means 
superseded the battleship, which still holds 
its place as the most powerful element of 
the fleet, it has undoubtedly established 
its claim in the line of battle. Delay in 
building carriers and airplanes is largely 
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due to the claims and counterclaims of 
battleship versus airplane. They are both 
necessary. ‘s 

The problem is to establish the proper 
proportion. At this moment we are woe. 
fully short of airplanes and carriers and 
may well turn our special attention to pr- 
ducing them—but that does not mean 
that we should stop building other naval 
weapons. 








Rep. Ed. V. Izac 


(Dem.), Calif.; Member, House Committe 
on Naval Affairs; Naval Lieutenant ir 
World War, 


answers: 

We are laying down aircraft carriers a 
fast as ways can be found for them. Be 
cause of the great length of time required 
for building this type, it seems preferable 
to convert whatever speedy freighters ar 
available and make up for any deficiency 
in their plane capacity by increased num- 
bers. A large carrier could not be com 
pleted within two years—but in six month 
we could convert many freighters or liners 
I believe it would be a mistake to stop the 
building of other types of men-o-war now 
building or planned just to make room 
for carriers. 


Ernest Lee Jahncke 


New Orleans, La.; Former Assistant Secret 
tary of the Navy, 


answers: 

We should concentrate on a building pro 
gram to provide a large increase in high- 
speed aircraft carriers and airplanes if 
order to meet new war emergencies, bit 
should not neglect the building of battle 
ships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Aaaern / 
fl TCMA Gr LILACTICHA WASILIESS§ 
rs 
es Churchill visit here is going to mean more demands on U. S. industry; more ] 
regulation, more planning, more speed in the. interest of war prosecution. 

British experts are telling Roosevelt how they transformed their industry 
overnight from a slow-motion to a fast=-motion war effort after Dunkerque. 

As a result: It's well to expect changes in method, in personalities, in 
production goals. British recommendations will carry much weight here. They 
weigh heavily on the side of civilian direction, on conversion of non-arms plants 


to arms production, on strict over-all rationing, on taxes as price controls. 




















th. Now, as in the past, the British expect to be able to take tanks, planes, 
battleships, etc., right off the shelves of American industry. They're always 

— amazed to discover that United States industry isn't grinding out armament 
like sausages. 

ms of As a matter of fact: It may be before another year is out. Plans call for | 

e both immense new orders, for speed=-ups, for centering all effort on quick results. 

rae It's a new experience for Americans to stand on their shores and watch U. S. 

rs and ships blown up by submarines from a half-pint nation like Japan. 

to pr Yet: That's what now is happening. It adds a little to an understanding f 

meal of the problem U. S. industry now faces. It shows the head start others hold. 
r naval Only in American industry is there the power to overcome that head start. 








In England: Industry is geared almost wholly to war or to providing the peo- 
ple with bare necessities. There remains little if any slack to be taken up. 
ommittee In the Dominions: Rapid strides are being made toward industrialization, 
— toward building of an arms industry. But: It's slow and volume is small. 
In U. S.: Industry hasn't yet strained a muscle, hasn't done more than start 


tees il to warm up. Reserve powers are immense, if organized and tapped. The job ahead | 





The ability to turn out weapons in a volume that eventually will give victory. | 
f 




















mm. Be is to try to get them organized and tapped. That's what Churchill seeks. 
required Once American industry really starts to roll out arms, Japan and Germany | 
‘eferable will begin to wonder what hit them. It takes an effort, however. It can't be 
ae done in spare time, or as a sideline. That's the lesson now being learned. 
ed num | 
be com As a result of a new OPM order..... 
: months All producers hereafter must give preference to any order bearing a rating | 
or liners of priority. This applies to all civilian-as well as defense orders. 
stop the It means: Orders bearing B-ratings as well as those bearing A-ratings must 
a be filled by producers before the filling of orders without any rating. 
This is the start of the real squeeze that will apply to nonessential in- i 
dustry. It's one more step toward outright allocation of all scarce materials. | 
It is accompanied by an order tightening restrictions on inventories. 
tant Secre 
Businessmen will need to know more about new ideas and new words that are 
accompanying plans for speeded arms output. They include..... 
ding pro Conversion: The problem of shifting the automobile industry, refrigerator | 
in high industry, washing machine industry, etc., into making of tanks, aircraft, anti- 
lanes it aircraft guns and all the other arms that go with war. The big problem here is 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


how to convert small industry; how to rescue thousands of the little producers. 
Concentration: The problem of centering all production of a particular item 
in one or two firms. For example: All automobile production might be centered in 
the Ford plant to release facilities for arms output. It raises all kinds of 
questions of trade marks and models, etc., but it's under study. 
Simplification: The problem of removing frills, of effecting savings of ma- 
terials by stressing simplicity. Idea is not to standardize on a few types, ex- 
cept where standardization itself would effect savings. 
Allocations: The problem of rationing available materials among producers. 
It's a very difficult administrative problem. Yet: There's no alternative in 
many fields. Somebody must decide who can have what and in what quantity. 
Requisitioning: The problem of preventing excessive inventories, of ending 
a tendency to hoard. Some officials are advocating an active policy of seeking 
out and taking private stock piles of materials. More probable is the use of 
requisitioning power to discourage inventory building above the 1940 level. 
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Joseph Eastman gets sweeping power over U. S. transportation systems, over 
rail, motor transport, inland waterways. He's the new czar in that field. 

Does it mean Government operation? Not directly, apparently not in the pat- 
tern of World War I. But: Eastman holds power to get results. 

Also: Congress is giving the executive broad control over wire and cable 
communications, over telephone and telegraph. Again: It appears that outright 
Government operation is not intended, that it's just a power to be used in an 
emergency. Radio already is under strict Government control. 








Don't be too worried about Congress talk of a limit of $25,000 on income. 

The talk is not coming from quarters that do the deciding. Of course: In 
England individual income taxes are geared to fix a practical limit of about 
$28,000. The trend in U. S. will be in that same general direction. 

Even so: There is a very long way to go before taxes of that kind are im- 
posed here. A limit that low would mean a drastic limit on all incomes. 

Treasury's tax plans haven't yet fully jelled. 

This is decided: The goal will be between $5,000,000,000 and probably 
$10,000,000,000 of added revenue, with $8,000,000,000 as figure most mentioned. 

General outline of plans under study is the same as previously reported: 
Withholding tax, new and higher excises, higher pay-roll taxes, higher individ- 
ual income taxes, tightened excess profits tax, loophole closing. 

It's all fine on paper, but..... 

Congress leaders are almost aghast at the rate raises required to meet a 
revenue goal of that size; are trying to talk of a $3,000,000,000 new tax limit. 

Trouble is that an all-out arms effort will produce a deficit of between 
$25,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 in next fiscal year; will make drastic taxa- 
tion imperative if the Government's finances are to be kept under control. 

So: Get set for very drastic taxes, if not for a $25,000 income limit. 




















Industry-labor conference here settled very little. It did agree that 
there should be no strikes, that there should be a labor board. 

But: It didn't implement the agreement. It didn't decide how the big labor 
leaders.were going to discipline local unions. It didn't decide the issue of 
closed-shop extension in wartime. It left the big issues unsettled. 

Leon Henderson is moving nearer a price control law. He's working fast with 
what power he has. New powers wiil be broader than Congress first intended, but 
not so broad as Henderson sought. There probably will not be power to license 
industry. Farm prices may be put under separate control. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN probably express your views 
on labor policies without risking action 
against you under the Wagner Act, pro- 
vided the expression is not accompanied 
by coercive action. The Supreme Court 
intimates that utterances alone do not 
constitute an unfair labor practice. 


* 2 


YOU CANNOT correct an error in the 
declared value of your capital stock tax 
return by filing an amended return after 
the period for filing a “first return” has 
expired. The Supreme Court makes this 
decision. 


* * * 


YOU CAN foreclose mortgaged prop- 
erty of a person in the armed services if 
you can prove that he deliberately de- 
faulted and that a stay of foreclosure 
would cause the property to depreciate. 
A federal circuit court holds that the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act does 
not prevent action in such cases. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT buy vanadium unless 
you have special permission from the Di- 
rector of Priorities. The vanadium alloca- 
tions system requires that all future de- 
liveries of the metal must be subject to 
specific approval of the director. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now ignore any B-pri- 
ority ratings you may have on order in 
your establishment. The Office of Produc- 
tion Management has amended basic pri- 
ority regulations to make B-ratings for 
essential civilian production mandatory. 
Hitherto the ratings merely indicated the 
importance of the order. 


? %* * 
YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 


stamp taxes on real estate transferred in 
astatutory merger or consolidation of one 
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Mr. Bell makes a 


HIS is the famous Bell Airacobra. As 

its producer, Mr. Larry Bell, points out, 
it is the only single engined fighter plane 
built in the U.S. with an explosive shell 
firing .37 mm. cannon...as potent against 
tanks and other ground forces as it is against 
invading aircraft. 


Today these cannon on wings are rolling 
off the Bell Assembly line in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls and are joining the first line 
fighting forces of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
and the British R. A. F. Like most other 











ALL OVER THE MAP —Through 91 
affiliated Marine Midland banking 
offices in 39 New York State commu- 
nities, the Marine now offers virtually 
complete coverage in the world’s 
greatest market area. 


flying cannon 
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Niagara Frontier plants now turning out 
defense orders, the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is a customer of the Marine Trust 
Company. In President Larry Bell’s words... 


“TI like to do business with a bank 
whose record of ‘firsts’ shows the 
same kind of thinking we try to 
follow at Bell Aircraft”. 


The Marine was the first Western New York 
bank to establish adequate Pan-American 
trade facilities, the first to opeu a Night 
Transit Department for speedier collection 
of out-of-town checks. But perhaps the great- 
est advantage the Marine offers to business 
men throughout the country is its state-wide 
affiliation with nineteen other Marine Mid- 


land banks. Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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42 Kyes 
Aren’t Too Many 


pression Atlas’ position with the Established 1812 
world on his shoulders, it was 

almost impossible for him, looking upward, to 

see North America. He could see South America 

without much trouble. South America is in the 

same position as Atlas as far as we are concerned. 


National City has simplified South America’s 
problem. In the last 27 years we have established 
42 branches “‘south of the border” — each one an 
eye —to help Latin American business see and 
capitalize the many opportunities that exist for 
them on our continent. These 42 eyes can look in 
both directions. They help our Latin - American 
friends to work with us and are constantly 
guiding National City clients through the labyrinth 
of local customs and the many differences that 
exist in language, race and business technique. 


Here at our Head Office a group of officials 
who have had “‘on the ground” experience in every 
country in Latin America is available for your guid- 
ance and consultation. We invite you to make use 
of their experience and our facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 








ARGENTINA | Cute. Caibarien Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Santiago Cardenas Mexico City Panama 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo P 

Flores = Matanzas anama 
Plaza Once a oun Seatiags — Colon 
. ota 
Rosario reenacdile DoMINICAN scsi 

Brazit Medellin ay oe 2 
Rio de Janeiro Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Uruguay 
Pernambuco Cuba Barahona San Juan Montevideo 
Santos (Agy.) _ Havana La Vega Arecibo “ 
Seo Paulo Sub-branches Puerto Plata ciate 

| Cuatro Sex Pedro de Pais 

Cana Zone Caminos acoris Vv 
Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez — 
Cristobal! La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 




































corporation with a new corporation. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau holds that stamp 
taxes apply on such transactions. 
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YOU CANNOT charge more for re. 
claimed rubber than the highest prices 
received for the substance between No. 
vember 5 and December 5. The Price Ad. 
ministrator has fixed quotations during 
that period as the ceiling price. 


* 





* 















* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain higher prices for 
ethyl alcohol, acetone and butanol. Ney 
ceilings for these products are raised ty 
encourage increased production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain materials an( 
supplies needed to maintain, repair and op. 
erate your plant more easily if you ar 
engaged in essential production. OPM has 
issued a new preference order liberalizing 
restrictions on such supplies. 





























* * *% 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying liquidat. 
ed damages for delay on a Government 
contract even though only a portion of 
materials was delayed in delivery. The 
Comptroller General rules that contrac 
provisions for liquidated damages are en. 
forceable against partial delays when they 
might result in damages approximating 
those for complete delays. 





* * * 
YOU CANNOT avoid charging Stat 
sales taxes on gasoline delivered to Arm 


post exchanges, if a California court dee:- 
sion is upheld. 





* + 


YOU CANNOT buy more sugar in com 
ing months than you bought in corre 
sponding months in 1941, if you are: 
distributor or wholesaler. OPM issues thes 
orders to forestall any hoarding. 


¥ * *¥ 


YOU CAN now pay higher than max: 
mum prices for glycerine if transportatio 
charges to your plant are more than cost: 
to the refinery nearest to the crude soure 
of supply. This modification of a price cei 
ing is made to enable distant refineries ti 
receive supplies more easily. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN expect prices for wooler 
goods to be stabilized. The Office of Pric 
Administration has placed ceilings on wool. 
wool tops and wool yarns, at prices prt 
vailing between October 1 and December‘ 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT resell iron and sted 
products at prices higher than those pre 
vailing April 16, 1941. The Office of Price 
Administration has fixed that date as! 
ceiling on resales of such items. 
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Closer Meshing of U. S.-Canadian Production . . . 
Problem of Continuing Exports to Latin America 


Production of U.S. and Canadian war plants is to be 

meshed more completely under plans now 
being drawn by the Joint War Production Committee. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave the “go ahead” signal after the Commit- 
tee urged removal of trade barriers and other impediments 
to combined efforts. Canada’s war cabinet also has accepted 
the recommendations. 

Purpose of Committee plans is to maintain munitions fae- 
tories in both countries at top speed. Plants en both sides of 
the border need materials from across the line. Canadian fac- 
tories, for example, must have U.S. machinery and steel. 
U.S. plants can’t get along without Canadian nickel. Mesh- 
ing of priority policies and price controls is considered likely. 


TARIFFS: Knottiest problem confronting all-out joint efforts 
is likely to be provided by tariffs and customs duties levied 
by the two governments. Legislation to change present 
tariffs will be needed and the U.S. Tariff Commission is 
directed to study the situation, recommend the proper 
bills to Congress. Current tariff changes are expected to 
apply only to defense materials, to leave prevailing duties 
on other items, such as liquor, jewelry, sporting goods, in- 
tact. Even for defense materials, however, the tariff prob- 
lem may prove tough. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY: Fact is that most plants in Canada 
are tariff-protected, operate behind protective duties. 
Many are branches of American firms, particularly motor 
plants. U.S. investments in Canada amount to $4,000,- 
000,000, mostly in mines and other raw materials. But 
tariffs explain much of the investment in industry. Auto- 
mobiles, for instance, pay a 174% per cent duty. Machinery 
duties run as high as 30 per cent. Conversion of Canadian 
industry to war work renders most tariffs meaningless to- 
day, but a tariff-scaling program now might complicate 
postwar problems. 


U.S. DUTIES: Tariff barriers operate to keep Canadian 
goods out. Aluminum, for example, carries a 3-cent rate 
per pound, and U.S. plants need all the aluminum they 
can get. Nickel and copper imports also are subject to 
duty, as well as lumber and most wood products. 


TRADE TROUBLES: Existence of tariffs thus has discouraged 
integration of U.S. and Canada’s war industries when in- 
tegration is urgently needed. U.S. buyers, for example, 
are reluctant to pay higher prices for Canadian materials 
than they pay for U.S. goods, yet tariffs push up Ca- 
nadian charges. But extensive leveling of tariffs promises 
to create postwar problems just as war problems will be 
eased. The longer war lasts, the more difficult postwar ad- 
justments may become. 


WAR SUPPLIES: Likely to be affected by tariff adjustments 
are such U.S. exports as cotton cloth, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, industrial chemicals, aircraft and airplane parts, 
citrus fruits. Canadian products sold heavily in the United 
States include cattle hides, nickel, copper, aluminum and 
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other metals, heavy chemicals, sawed wood and treated 
lumber, and some fish. This country also is likely to need 
many finished Canadian war materials, since Canadian 
output tops this country in some categories, such as am- 
munition and small arms. 


PRICE PROBLEMS: Divergent prices on either side of the 
U. S.-Canadian border also require Joint Committee treat- 
ment. Canada’s prices are under a general ceiling, whereas 
U.S. prices are rising. Higher prices for U.S. goods will 
raise Canadian costs and may play havoc with Canada’s 
ceiling. Also, U.S. exporters may not be able to sell under 
Canadian ceilings and either must grant price concessions 
to Canadian buyers or seek subsidies from Washington. 


Export trade with Latin America is certain to be upset 

further by war. Active U.S. fighting means 
greater demand for fighting materials, less capacity to pro- 
duce civilian goods. And war has cut off all Latin-American 
markets except in this hemisphere and Britain. This creates 
more export-import issues. 


PRIORITIES: Economic warfare policy has been to be lenient 
toward Latin-American buyers, grant preference ratings 
more readily than to U.S. purchasers. Private concerns 
are finding that they can get materials to fill Latin-Amer- 
ican orders more easily than materials for orders at home. 
Whether this policy will continue now that U.S. citizens 
must make greater sacrifices is a question. Britons have 
been sold on the need for exports, but officials are won- 
dering whether Americans will be willing to forego a new 
car or kitchen knives, if exports continue to neighboring 
countries. 


DRUG TRADE: Competition between American and Axis drug 
firms in Latin America is intense. One U.S. concern is 
mapping a vigorous program to capture the Mexican 
market, plans to expand activity southward as soon as 
possible. Firm officials explain this is both good business 
and patriotic. German-Italian drug sales finance propa- 
ganda work, and, drugs, being small and costly, can be 
smuggled through blockades. 


SUGAR: Tariff concessions on Cuban sugar have a twofold 
purpose. With Philippine sugar, approximating a million 
tons a year, cut off, U.S. must find other supplies. Cuba 
is the best bet. Lower tariffs also mean lower prices in 
New York, a better chance of enforcing sugar ceilings. 


Shipping, finances and inter-American trade will play im- 

portant parts in discussions at the forthcoming 
Pan-American conference in Rio de Janeiro. Personnel of the 
U.S. commission denotes this. Among the nine officials ac- 
companying Under Secretary of State Welles will be Captain 
Edward Macauley of the Maritime Commission; Warren Lee 
Pierson of the Export-Import Bank; Dr. Harry D. White, 
Treasury monetary expert; Under Secretary of Commerce 
Wayne C. Taylor. 
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Efforts to make present 
stock piles last two years 
for vital defense needs 


The American people are to learn short- 
ly how much they depend upon a single 
commodity—rubber. Supplies of this com- 
modity now are threatened by advancing 
Japanese armies in Malaya, and the Office 
of Production Management is rushing plans 
for a drastic rubber rationing program 

As a result automobile owners will find 
themselves afoot, treading on 
leather heels. Their children may be de- 
prived of accustomed toys. Their week 
ends of tennis and golf may be ended. 
Their gardens may suffer from lack of 
hose. Their wives may be unable to buy 
rubberized underwear. 

Rubber is essential in all these things. 
It is also necessary for electric wiring, in- 
dustrial machinery, telephones, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, fountain pens, san- 
itary goods and a host of other items. Pro- 
duction of all but the most necessary rub- 
ber products is likely to be abandoned as 
long as war in the Pacific continues. 

Production schedules now are limited 
by OPM to 13 essential uses of rubber. 
Rubber already in process can be com- 
pleted, but new production is banned for 
light tires and tubes, sporting goods, many 
household appliances and ordinary cloth- 
ing. Even the rubber band may disappear. 

No limit is being placed on rubber re- 
quired for defense orders. Large tires for 
heavy trucks, and camelback, a rubber 
product used largely for retreading tires, 
also may be produced in unlimited quan- 
tity. Current production rates are planned 
for the following items: 

Repair parts and equipment. Rubber 
needed by essential industries to repair 
and maintain equipment will be available. 


perhaps 


This includes telephone, telegraph and 
radio systems; gas, water and _ electric 


light companies, railroads, street railways 
and buses, oil companies and manufactur- 
ing plants. Such things as conveyor belts, 
fire hose and friction tape may be pro- 
duced at current rates, but tires and tubes 
are not included for vehicles used by these 
industries. 

Health supplies. Rubber goods required 
for laboratory and hospital equipment as 
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Special Report. ‘ 


CONSERVING RUBBER FOR WAR: 
ITS EFFECT ON EVERYDAY LIFE 


Prospect of Shutdown on Tires, Rationing of Other Items 











well as other medical supplies may tap 
present stocks. Output of rubber sheets, 
syringes and similar articles will not be 
curtailed. 

Clothing. Rubber for clothing now is 
limited to heels made of black or brown 
composition; rubber gloves, rubber boots 
and other protective articles. Continued 
manufacture of girdles and other rubber- 
ized doubtful after 
processed stocks are exhausted. 

Bottle nipples for infants, rubber needed 
in plumbers’ supplies and rubber articles 
used to preserve food, to insulate wire and 
cables, for vulcanizing and for cement 


materials is present 





—B. F. Goodrich Co. photos 


. » »« MAKES GROWNUP TIRES 


(This article represents the result of ay 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


products also may be processed at current 
rates. 

Tires and tubes are scheduled for the 
greatest curtailment. Defense officials ar 
taking the most pessimistic possible viey 
of the supply situation and are acting ae. 
cordingly. They assume that after present 
stocks, estimated at between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 tires are exhausted, few ney 
tires will be available. 

To conserve this stock, rationing is to bk 
invoked. The basis for rationing plans i 
available supplies rather than estimated 
needs, and the outlook is that civilian 
consumption must be cut to the bares 
essentials. 

For the present, production of tires an¢ 
tubes for passenger vehicles is stopped. 
Future production depends upon _ the 
amount of rubber available after militay 
needs are met and present stocks carefully 
conserved. Meanwhile, local committees 
are being organized to attend to rationing 

Rationing policy outline. Sale of tires 
is to be placed on a monthly quota basis 
This quota will be fixed nationally and 
later broken down into State and county 
quotas. Local quotas will be based on 
registrations of commercial vehicles in 
respective areas. 

New tires are to be sold only to in 
dividuals requiring them to maintain es 
sential operations or civilian health. Sales 
are likely to be limited largely to bus lines, 
trucks doing essential hauling, and, prob 
ably, doctors. New tires will be available 
only after proof that old tires have wom 
out. 

Controls also are being considered for 
retreaded tires and for the sale of retreads 
If the supply situation continues to be 
motorists will not be a- 
lowed either to buy retreaded tires or to 
have their own tires retreaded unless they 
can prove that their vehicles are necessary 

After prospective purchasers have proved 
to local boards that they are eligible to 
buy tires, certificates will be issued to per 
mit that purchase. No tires or tubes cal 
be sold lawfully to persons who do no 
hold certificates. 

Transportation problems are certain to 
result from tire rations. Americans now 
operate 30,000,000 motor vehicles, and 
most of this operation has come to be cot 
sidered essential. Workers drive their cats 
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WAR TIRES: RECLAIMED RUBBER IS AN IMMEDIATE SOURCE . . . BUT THERE 





to work; housewives use automobiles to 
bring home groceries and other household 
supplies, to carry children to and from 
school. Almost all large cities depend upon 
the private car for an important part of 
their transportation system, and most 
farmers use their cars for similar purposes. 

But, in the opinion of defense officials, 
much of this activity will cease when pres- 
ent tires wear out. Many cars are expected 
to be jacked up in garages for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. 

This prospect means that other methods 
of transportation must be devised. Local 
committees, for example, may assign cer- 
tain car owners to transport their neigh- 
bors from home to office or factory. Or- 
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ders for buses and streetcars are likely to 
receive favorable priority consideration. 
Pleasure driving promises to become a 
peacetime luxury. 

Serious disruption in the business of 
grocery stores, drug stores, roadside tav- 
ens and restaurants is indicated. The day 
of “cash and carry” for chain stores and 
supermarkets also may end. 

Reason for tire rations is found in the 
fact that tire factories account for 75 per 
cent of the country’s annual consumption 
of crude rubber. In a normal year 600,000 
tons is used. This approximates the pres- 
ent rubber stock pile. But the stock pile 
now must stretch over at least two years. 
Military requirements are estimated at 
200,000 tons a year and essential civilian 
demands are placed at 120,000 tons a year. 
Thus the stock pile assures crude rubber 
for only one and a half or two years if 
consumption is cut to a minimum. This 
explains present plans to limit tire fac- 
tories to defense orders. 

Civilian tire production, therefore, de- 
pends either on maintaining sea lanes in 
the South Pacific or developing new sources 
of supply. Defense officials are placing no 
bets on open sea lanes, and additional 
sources of supply sufficient to care for 
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normal demands are believed to be some 
years away. 

Chief source of crude rubber is British 
Malaya, now threatened by advancing 
Japanese forces. Half the world’s supply 
comes from this area and many planta- 
tions now are in enemy hands. Another 
quarter of the world’s supply comes from 
the Dutch islands of Sumatra and Java, 
also under threat, and additional amounts 
are produced in plantations on other East 
Indian islands. Meanwhile rubber compa- 
nies and Government officials are searching 
for alternate sources of rubber. 

War tires. Reclaimed rubber offers the 
best immediate source of increased output. 
Paul W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear 
Rubber Co., has announced that his con- 
cern plans to produce a tire from reclaimed 
rubber. This tire will be of inferior qual- 
itv, and motorists are warned not to 
travel faster than 35 miles an hour in 
automobiles equipped with war tires. 

In 1940, U.S. industry used 190,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber, compared with 
650,000 tons of crude. Today, reclaimed 
output is running at approximately 300,- 
000 tons a year, but much of this produc- 
tion is confined to rubber. goods other than 
tires. Scrap rubber is used widely for rub- 
ber hose, mats, cushions, bumpers, hard 
rubber goods, heels, rubberized fabrics and 
insulation materials. 

Expanded use of reclaimed rubber in 
tires may ease the situation, but defense 
officials doubt that it will be sufficient to 
avoid drastic rationing. 

Synthetic rubber offers another pros- 
pect. Production of the synthetic sub- 
stance, however, is an infant American 
industry. Current output is estimated at 
30,000 tons a year, whereas rubber con- 
sumption is twenty times that amount. 

Next year, 80,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber is expected, and plans have been ap- 
proved by the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board to step up output to 120,000 
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ISN'T ENOUGH TO AVOID RATIONING 


tons. The enlarged program, however, de- 
pends upon availability of materials to 
build and operate new synthetic factories. 

Synthetic rubber is derived from a num- 
ber of materials, such as petroleum, acety- 
lene, sulphur and coal. It is being produced 
by various rubber companies, oil concerns 
and chemical firms. Four plants, capable 
of producing 40,000 tons a year, are being 
built with Reconstruction Finance Corp, 
funds. 

In many respects the synthetic article 
is superior to natural rubber. It does not 
deteriorate from contact with oil and gaso- 
line and is used in preference to natural 
rubber for many insulating purposes. How- 
ever, the synthetic substance is twice as 
expensive. 

Guayule plants also are viewed as a 
possible new source of rubber. They grow 
wild in Mexico and are being cultivated 
on a small California. Senator 
Downey (Dem.), of California, has intro- 
duced a bill to plant 45,000 arid acres with 
guayule seed and the project has been ap- 
proved by the Department of Agriculture. 

The guayule plant produces natural rub- 
ber and Senator Downey estimates that 
within five years the country could become 
independent of Far Eastern supplies. Large- 
scale guayule production is expected to 
produce rubber at prices approximating 
those now being paid for the Far Eastern 
product. 

Possibilities of obtaining wild rubber 
from the Amazon and of developing plan- 
tations in Latin America also are being 
considered, but the outlook is that, for the 
next few vears, the private citizen must 
learn to do without. A rubber tree cannot 
mature in less than seven years and pros- 
pects of large supplies of the wild product 
are feared to be remote. 

The supply problem will be eased mate- 
rially, however, if Singapore holds, for 
ships carrying reinforcements there can re- 
turn laden with rubber. 
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IF NONDEFENSE COSTS ARE CUT— 


Groups That Would be Affected by the 


Paring of work and farm 
relief in the proposal 
to save $1,301,075,000 


Approximately 1,170,000 persons, more 
than half of them youngsters of school or 
college age, would be stricken from Gov- 
ernment pay rolls under plans and recom- 
mendations of the Byrd Committee to re- 
duce nondefense expenditures by $1,301,- 
075,000. 

Another group, estimated roughly at not 
less than 100,000, would be barred from 
borrowing from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. This group is made up of tenant 
fe-mers and rural dwellers with small in- 
comes. 

A third group, impossible to estimate on 
present available information, also would 
be affected. This is composed of working 
forces of contractors on nondefense public 
buildings, on highway 
river and harbor improvements, and on 


construction, on 
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I 
PATRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


N New York, the Hotel New 

Yorker offers you more real 
value for your dollar in down- 
right comfort and satisfaction. 
It has everything: location, repu- 
tation, Cuisine, service, accom- 
modations; everything that will 
make you feel you’re living—not 
merely stopping—in the big city. 
The 3,000,000 travelers who’ve 
patronized the New Yorker since 
1930 are the finest recommenda- 
tion we can give you. 
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flood control work; included also are em- 
ployes at Washington and afield of the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior. In- 
directly affected also would be tradesmen 
catering to the needs of the 1,170,000 per- 
sons to be cut from federal rolls. 

The Committee’s recommendations ap- 
ply almost exclusively to two broad activi- 
ties of Government: Agricultural programs, 
to be cut by approximately $400,000,000; 
and public works and work relief (the lat- 
ter including aids and grants to youths), 
$847,000,000. The remainder is composed 
of miscellaneous items, including approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 under the Interior De- 
partment. 

Unofficially called the Byrd Committee 
its chairman Senator Byrd 
(Dem.) , of Virginia, the body is listed as 
the Joint Committee on. Nondefense Ex- 
penditures of the Government. In its first 
report, it recommended cuts in spendings 
unconnected with such favored Adminis- 
tration policies as direct farm benefits, the 
rural electrification program or trust-bust- 
ing. 

Thus chances of the Committee’s pro- 
posals for adoption—possibly in somewhat 
altered pattern, but with about the same 
total savings—were regarded in Congress 
as excellent. Effects of outstanding pro- 
posals, if adopted, would include: 

Civilian Conservation Corps. This or- 
ganization, with approximately 140,000 
young men now receiving $30 monthly, 
board and lodging, would be abolished. The 
750 camps scattered throughout the coun- 
try would be closed. A supervisory and ad- 
ministrative force of several thousand fed- 
eral employes would be discharged. 
ings, $246,960,000 a year. 

National Youth Administration. Like- 
wise marked for abolition by the Commit- 
tee, NYA is now extending federal aid of 
$20 monthly apiece to approximately 400,- 
000 students in colleges and high schools. 
It also gives employment from time to 
time to some 280,000 boys and girls, young 


because is 


Sav- 


men and women, out of school. Savings, 
$91,767,000 a year. 

Work Projects Administration. This 
agency now has 1,050,000 persons on its 
work relief rolls, is operating on a basis of 
$77,000,000 monthly spendings. The Com- 
mittee woukl reduce spendings to $50,000,- 
000 a month for the first quarter of the 
coming fiscal year, more thereafter. Prob- 
able result: Severance of 350,000 persons 
from relief rolls. Estimated savings: $400,- 
000,000 a year. 
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Byrd Committee’s Plan 


Department of Agriculture. Savings e. 
timated at $400,622,000 annually would lk 
effected under five headings: 

Abolition of the Farm Security Admini 
stration and cancellation of its loan av. 
thorizations, $190,500,000. Effect of thi 
proposal would be to end the rural rehabil. 
tation program under which loans an/ 
grants have been made to low-income farm: 
ers numbering about 1,600,000 over th 
past six years. Loans have totaled near 


$575,000,000; are less than 5 per cent iff 


delinquency. 

Abolition of the Farm Tenant Program 
and cancellation of loan authorization 
would effect savings estimated at $57,122, 
000. Approximately 21,000 tenant farmer 
have been loaned money to buy farm 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act of 193°, 
the total amounting to about $88,000,006 

Both rehabilitation and tenancy pro 
grams have tapered off materially in th 
last 18 months, due to the business revival 
Best estimate is that about 100,000 farn- 
ers of low income would be affected by the 
two economies. They could no longer bor- 
row from the Government. 

Annual of $100,000,000 in 
the funds for promoting consumption and 
export of farm products is the third econ 
omy proposed for the Department of Ag 
riculture. With the and 
time farm production programs in effect 
now, the Committee believes continuance 
of the present rate of this spending is u- 
justified. 

Annual savings of $3,000,000 by defer- 
ment of land purchases are recommended, 
together with a $50,000,000 cut in the 
Department’s overhead. The former would 
affect few persons; the latter—regarded a 
unworkable by the Department’s officiak 
—probably would curtail present working 
force by several thousand employes, and 
would mean less traveling, less publicity, 
more frugal use of the mails, telephones 
and telegrams. 


reduction 


lend-lease war- 


Relatively minor economies include de 
ferment of one-half of the federal-aid 
highway program, to save $64,000,000 4 
year; deferment of nondefense — publi 
buildings, to save $43,164,000; and defer- 
ment of from one-half to one-third of cur 
rent rivers, harbors, and flood contrd 
work, to save $27,835,000 annually. 


How many persons would be affected 


adversely by these savings cannot be esti 
mated, but the great majority, if not all, 
would be in demand for defense pre 
duction. 
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oseph Grew, stranded under Japanese 

puard in Tokyo pending exchange of dip- 

lan omatic staffs between the United States 
and Japan, is in an enemy country for the 
econd time in his life. He was charge 
‘affaires in Vienna when the United States 
roke with Austria in 1917. Ability to be 
th suave and hardboiled has carried Mr. 

yew through many 
‘Bough spots in his 
‘Brearly forty years of 
tate Department 
“Rervice. Only a year 
‘Bigo he arose at a cere- 
monious farewell 

‘Barty for Japan’s new 
‘nvoy to the United 
tates to deny in 
fount language Foreign Minister Matsuo- 
a’s statement that U.S. 
hina was largely sentimental. 
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‘Sir Dudley Pound, Britain’s First Sea 
“Bord, returns to the land of his ancestors 
n his visit to Washington to discuss war 
trategy. Like his chief, Winston Churchill, 
ir Dudley is half American. His mother 
vive was Miss Elizabeth Pickman Rogers, of 


fa ‘’ Boston. Mr. Churchill’s mother was Miss 
Vv Uh ° + , 
* "Bennie Jerome, of New York. 
r bor- 
* * * 
00 arry F. Byrd is used to being asked to 
i : : 

peak on economy. But now, since his 

n and 


pecial committee on reducing nonessential 
‘Hederal expenditures recommended cuts of 
Bell over $1,000,000,000, the Virginia sena- 
or is being swamped with invitations. 
ance = int aes 
is -@0seph B. Eastman, who heads the new 


Office of Defense Transportation, is a vet- 
defer.@¢@2 trouble shooter. The Interstate Com- 
onded, pmerce Commission chairman also is some- 
n theiing of a dissenter, and has differed pub- 
wouldgudy with, among others, President Roose- 
led vt. But his independent opinions never 
ficial have weakened his position as an author- 
ity on transportation, 
nor shaken the confi- 
icity Pe dence of either labor 
shomil or management. It 
was President Wilson 
who _ first 







appointed 


de de- 


-al-aid Mr. Eastman to the 
000 a EA ICC, and succeeding- 
public —Acme presidents, Republi- 
defer- can and Democratic, 
of cur- have reappointed him. In 1933, when 


bankruptcy threatened the railroads, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named Mr. Eastman Fed- 
r ral eording Tre . stat) 

tectedg'® Co-ordinator of Transportation. 


-ontral 
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ot all, Roy Hendrickson, marketing admin- 
, pr trator at the Departme nt of Agriculture, 
"ho now is buying food for Hawaii as well 
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as for Britain and for domestic relief, is a 
former newspaperman with a lifelong in- 
terest in farming. One of his proudest mem- 
ories is winning a potato-judging contest 
when he was a 4-H club member in Iowa. 
* * * 

Earl Bressman, director of the agricul- 
tural branch of the Office of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, has a job 
that takes on more importance with each 
new threat to Far Eastern supply lines. He 
is working with Latin-American countries 
to develop tropical products, such as rub- 
ber, that the United States needs. Long 
before the subject drew national interest, 
Dr. Bressman was busy with it. When he 
was scientific aide to Henry Wallace at 
the Department of Agriculture he visited 
Central and South America to survey pos- 
sibilities. 


” % * 
Clarence Lea, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, spent practically the whole 


holiday period at his desk. The California 
Democrat, who was also the Republican 
nominee in his district, did not even pause 
for breath after rush- 
ing through legisla- 
tion for guaranteeing 
the purity of insulin 
used in treating dia- 
betes. Action on that 
law was completed in 
about a week, just in 
time to give the Food 
and Drug Adminis- 
tration control over the product before the 
control exercised by the University of 
Toronto lapsed with the patent rights. 


% * * 





as. 
—Harris & Ewing 


Ernest J. King, new commander of the 
United States Fleet, brought to his con- 
ferences on world naval with 
Britain’s Sir Dudley Pound an expert’s 
knowledge of submarines and naval avia- 
tion. After winning medals for salvage 
operations on the sunken submarines S-51 
and S-4, he qualified as a naval aviator. 
This was in 1927, when he was 49 years 
old. Later he served as commander of the 
Navy’s aircraft battle force. 
* % * 

head of the U.S. 
is one of the young- 
est men in key Government posts. At 36 
he tackles the major assignment of chan- 
neling the nation’s labor supply into war 
production. Friends of the Virginia-born 
economist and former newspaperman who 
set up the Old Age Survival Insurance 
program say that golf is the only field in 
which his easygoing persistence has failed 
to take him to the top. 
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And, there’s no question 


about it when the Scotch 
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To the Pure— 


A Race by any Name is a Runaround 


ROME:—Virginio Gayda, Premier Mussolini's spokesman to 
the press, declares that Germany’s and Italy's alliance with 
Japan does not violate the cardinal rules of the New Order's de- 
votion to race purity. “The Japanese,” Gayda explained, “are 
Aryans under their skin.” News Item. 


(On Dec. 24, 1941, Hitler and Mussolini flew to the North 
Pole for a joint strategical conference with their ally, Emperor 
Hirohito. They chose the North Pole because they knew not 

even Santa Claus would 
HITLER'S be there on Christmas 
Eve, and, consequently, 
it was the only place on 
earth the three would be 
safe from assassination. 
The following conversa- 
tion ensued: ) 
Mussouini: — Hey, 
Adolf, before dis-a yaller friend of yours arrive, lemme tell-a you 
my peop’, they give-a me da razzberry about your idea dese 
Japuneasy guys is Aryans under da skin. 

Hirter:—Shoot der dummkopfs who make gritigal remarks. 

Mussouin1:—What’s-a matter, you crazy? How I can shoot 
dem if I no gotta bullets? 

Hitter: —Okay, I tell my soldiers in Italy, anybody not be- 
lieving what Mussolini say, shoot him. Benito, my boots looks 
muddy already. Giff me a shine, aber quick. 

Mvussouin1 (Grumbles as he takes a shoe-shine kit from his 
dispatch case and goes to work on Hitler’s boots) :—Just-a 
same, boss, in my coontry da peop’ say, “Hokay, if Japuneasy is 
Aryano under da skin, we hoping America take-a da hide off 
dem,” dat’s what dey say. 

Hitter: —Benito, forget about what those guys say in Italy. 
You always got a good job mit me. How you like to haff the 
shoe-shine concession for all Japan, no? 

Mussouint:—Corpo di baccho, Boss, Japuneasers don’t-a 
wear-a no shoes! 

Hiriter:—Dot makes your job all the easier, dummkopf. We 
charge dem for shines, you don’t got to giff ’em any, and you 
and me split like we always do—98 to 2. 

Mussouin1:—Listen, please, Boss! Joost-a wan 
chickie! I think maybe comes Hirosocko now! 

Hitter: —Hiro-HIT-o, you dope. Open the door. 

(The Emperor of Japan enters. He wears tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles, gold teeth and an embroidered bathrobe.) 

Musso.in1:—Shine, mister? Oh, exacuse-a me! 

Hitrier:—Ach, my noble friendt und ally. Sotch a plashure! 
Haff a gup of goffee made from acorns out of my back yard! 

Hirouito: —S-s-s-s-s-s-s! 

Musso.ini:—Sacramento, even he giva-a me da Bronx cheer! 

Hitter:—Maybe you need it some bicarbonate from soda? 

Hironitro: —Ss-s-s-s-ssst! 

Hirier:—You tryink to get frash right away, hah? Wot do 
you mean ps-sting at me, you Affengesicht, you! 

Hironito:—So sorry! In Jopon, ps-sting all same like heiling 
in Germany. 
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Mvssouin1:—Well, ps-s-st yourself and-a see how you like it 
Sit down, Hirosmacko, and-a let’s talk business. We gotta propo. 
sish for you. 

Hirter:—Shoddup, you dope! Eggscuse dis fellow, Emperor 
He no manners has got already. I just bring him for der ride. 
Hirouiro:—Ah, so! And what is honorable proposition? 

Mvssouini (losing his temper) :—Adolf says I can have-a 
organ-grinder monopoly in Japan if-a you be-a da monkey. 

Hirter: —Potszehntausenddonnerwetterkriegsgewehr! Heraug 
Scram! Vere you think 
you are, already? In 
Rome? 

Mvssouini: —And 
where you think-a you 
are, hah? Moscow? Lon- 
don? Nyah, nyah, nyah, 
never touched me! (He 
ducks through the door.) 

Hirter:—Ach, soch a problem! Vell, now in peace we can 
speak. How goes it, Emperor? 

Hironito:—Not so honorably damn hot, Fxcellency. 
sorry to remind you of arrangement you and your triumphant 
armies would enter Moscow December 7, just as my navy enter 
Hawaii. I was there, Excellency. Where were you? 

Hirer: —Ach, don’t let such little mix-ups bother you, chun 
Something more important we discuss must. Look, for ten-fifteen 
years already I build mineself to power up by talking race purity 
und Aryanism. Confidentially, der master race—I mean, de 
Cherman peoples—make a embarrassing questions about why 
dey should allied be mit yaller-bell—I mean, brunettes like 
Japuneasers. We got to do somethings about dot, already. 

Hirou1ro:—Very happy to oblige so far this humble person 
and his Samurai can assist. I suggest you command Germai 
dev—people—to dye hair black and skins yellow. 

Hit_ter:—Don’t be sore, now, mein pal. I got better ideas, 
eggscuse it, please. We combine to make a master race, yes? 

Hironito:—Not necessary, please. So sorry, but Jopon a: 
ready is master race. 

HitrLer:—Sure, sure! But I mean a super-duper master race 
We could call it—Germanese! 

Hirouiro:—How about Japanermans? 

Hirter:—Vait a minute! I got it! A perfect name for the new 
superduper master race! Somedings dot describes it eggsactly! 

Hironito: —Japaryans? 
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Hirter:—No, no! JAPGERMS! Collassal, yes? No? Jap . 


germs! Dot shall be der name of our super race. 

Mussouin1 (Sticks his head through the door) :—I bet you 
anything you like, Italianos can-a beat anybody in-a da whol 
world in any kind of race! 

(He ducks as Hitler 
throws Hirohito at him, 
and then, as a sound 0 
sleigh bells is heard, Hit- 
ler himself quickly takes 
it on the lam.) 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ent and suggestions are invited. Those 
mot intended for publication, and those 
ith which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 











Religions of Aggression 
Sir:—Nowhere is the vaulting ambition 
of the two chief Axis powers more clearly 
revealed than in their state religions. Let 
s fully understand the underlying philos- 
ophy of official German paganism and of- 
cial Japanese Shintoism, as well as their 
striking similarity. Then we shall know 
our foes for the extreme fanaties they are, 
and be better prepared to thwart their 
arefully laid plans to divide the world 
etween them. 
The Emperor of Japan is held by his 
subjects to be the lineal descendant of the 
un goddess Amaterasu, the supreme deity, 
who is the exclusive possession of Japan. 
he Japanese people consequently con- 
sider themselves superior to the rest of 
mankind. Their mission in life is to ex- 
end the dominion of their divine emperor 
and his goddess-ancestor over the whole 
world. So exalted is that mission that 
every Japanese who dies in battle becomes 
a minor deity. 
While Hitler has not yet claimed blood 
elationship with the pagan Nordic god 
o whom the Nazis declare their devotion, 
he has frequently pointed out that he was 
divinely selected to lead Germany to her 
God-given destiny of ruling the earth. 
Thus the German people, too, believe 
themselves a chosen race, and the soil 
whereon any German falls in the glorious 
struggle for world domination becomes 
hallowed ground. 
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de In the hands of the rulers of Japan and 
pets! §Germany, religion is nothing more or less 
‘erm than a formidable weapon of aggression. 
; So we must not merely bring about the 
idea downfall of the despotisms in this war, but 
‘©S* Halo discredit the evil myths that buttress 
00 a Bhose despotisms. 
an Cleveland, Ohio Cyrus S. Eaton 
7 * * * 

A Call for Economy 
he nvE Sir:—Inflation—what is it? Too much 
sactly Bhat is misleading has been published 
> Jap pbout it. We are facing two types of infla- 
F in in this country today, one compara- 

ively harmless to the nation as a whole, 
et YoURhe other disastrous. 
, whole With the prospect of increased buying 
of race Bower through greater Government ex- 
Hitler penditures, an increase in prices is looked 
at hitMfor, and will be controlled by price ceilings 
und 0 nd reduction of purchasing power through 
d, Hit- teavy taxation. 
y takes 


The dangerous type of inflation is that 
hich takes place when a people loses 
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faith in the solvency of the Government. 
That is the kind of inflation which proved 
so disastrous in Germany, when it re- 
quired a bushel basket full of money to 
buy a loaf of bread. That country is faced 
with the same danger today in spite of the 
fact that all prices are pegged, and taxa- 
tion is exceedingly heavy. 

There is only one thing that can cause 
that kind of inflation in the United States, 
and that is a Government debt so large 








that liquidation appears impossible, and 
repudiation becomes the only alternative. 

There is only one way in which this dan- 
gerous type of inflation can be prevented— 
reduction of unnecessary Government ex- 
penditures. Billions for defense must be 
spent, but that is no excuse for extrava- 
gance and waste. All nondefense expendi- 
tures should be reduced to the barest ne- 
cessities. 


St. Paul, Minn. Earte Goopricu Lee 
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As quick as the hand can move, gas and elec- 
tricity respond to mankind’s bidding. In homes, 
on farms, in factories, shops and stores, these 
ever-faithful servants perform marvels of service. 
They promote greater efficiency, save time and 
labor, speed production for our national defense. 
Gas as fuel, electricity as power—each is clean, 
economical, unfailing, instantly available. Both 


. are indispensable to our American way of life. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC. 


CORPORATION 
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serving 1,183,000 gas customers and 391,000 electric customers in 1570 communities 
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Change in Army Command?. . . Conflict on Control 
Of Arms Buying . . . U.S. as Allies’ Senior Partner 


Winston Churchill’s trip to Washing- 
ton helped to quiet growing criticism 
in England of the war’s conduct. Criti- 
cism of Prime Minister Churchill there 
is the same as criticism of Mr. Roose- 
velt here: failure to centralize control 
over the nation’s industrial and arms 
production effort. 


xx* tk 


A strong undercurrent of criticism is 
developing in Congress as a result of 
initial American defeats in this war. 
President Roosevelt is the target as 
Mr. Churchill has been in England. 
White House answer is that it was 
Congress, not the Executive, that re- 
fused to take Japan seriously and re- 
fused to fortify Guam or to get set 
for war. 


“x 2 8 


Hints are heard that Army Chief of 
Staff Marshall may be forced by pres- 
sure of work to relinquish one of his 
two big jobs. General Marshall now 
is Chief of Staff and also is com- 
mander of over-all operations in the 
field. In the past these functions were 
divided, with the Chief of Staff con- 
fining his activities to administration 
and planning. 


x * * 


There’s going to be much questioning 
of the policy that permitted American 
aircraft and American tanks to be di- 
verted to other than American Armies 
while American forces in the Philip- 
pines were left inadequately armed. 


x * * 


Present American tariff laws are inter- 
fering with the sale by Canada to the 
United States of Munitions badly 
needed by this country. The Cana- 
dians, with a tiny over-all industry, 
actually are ahead of the United 
States in production of some war es- 
sentials. 


xk tk 


Many Congressmen are impressed by 
the cut in salary’ they are taking as 
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a result of tax increases. In the past, 
the congressional salary of $10,000 was 
free from tax. In this war Congressmen 
must pay taxes. The result is coolness 
toward plans for further drastic tax 
increases on individual incomes. 


= * 


Japanese submarines that are harry- 
ing American ships on the West Coast 
travel at least 4,000 miles to make 
their attacks. How effective American 
submarines are proving against the 
Japanese in the Far Pacific remains 
undisclosed. 


x*ek 


It is only within the last three or four 
months that a decision was made by 
Army commanders to try to defend 
the Philippine Islands. The Navy 
always has considered the islands 
defensible, but the Army thought 
otherwise because of distances and 
problems of supply involved. 


S& & @ 


Big inside struggle now going on is 
over who shall control procurement of 
arms: The Army and Navy as at 
present, or a civilian agency? William 
Knudsen and Donald Nelson have 
had only advisory power, not the real 
power to run the armament show. 


xx«e 


Winston Churchill's visit to the United 
States is accepted as a demonstration 
that the British now regard this coun- 
try as the senior partner in the war 
effort that is to be made. 


* & 2 


The small Dutch air and naval forces 
in the Far East are really turning in 
the best job of punishment against 
the Japanese. 


x kk 


High officials in agencies concerned 
with speeding war production are con- 
tinuing to haggle over terms of con- 
tracts, trying to strike bargains for the 
Government at a time when every 


day’s delay is important. In Britai 
they forgot about the terms and gat 
ered in the results of any mista 
through the income tax law. 


x kk 


While the United States was writin 
off the Japanese as weak because thé 
couldn’t defeat the largely unarme 
Chinese, Japan was getting set all 
time to deliver the heavy and une 
pected blow that she now is deliverin 
against the United States. 


xk * 


American exporters are advising th 
Government that more good t 
harm would result if some portion 
the domestic market is given to La 
American produce that competes 
home-grown articles. 


ef 8 


Senators who figured out ways to sav 
money in nondefense expenditure 
very carefully avoided cuts in som 
farm subsidies that would affect la 
numbers of votes in their particuls 
States. This applied to those particu 
larly interested in economy as well a 
to others. 


S ¢. # 


Many of the best-informed and mos 
expert advisers on naval constructio 
are of the opinion that the big batth 
ship as now designed is a ship of @ 
minishing usefulness in the light of @ 
perience both with aerial bombs a 

aerial torpedoes. The battleship d 
ways was little more than a platfor 
for giant guns, and the new view 

that aircraft, properly designed af 
directed, can perform much of the ji 
that the big guns once performed. 


x kk 


Japanese show in the equipment the 
are using in the Philippines that th 
have pointed to this invasion for yee 
American forces lack many of f 
weapons specially designed to of 

the effect of the equipment the Jag 
nese are using. 
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